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DRIFTING. 


Down the river in the twilizht ry 
Rowing swiftly o'er the broad. blue bey 


There, oars resting, did my hght boat 
Drifting, drifting. 
the moonlight from the white clouds stole, 
pte od kisses the wavelets’ rol! 
Preaching peace unto m. wayward 
= Drifting, anining. 


whispered of my dear love's face, 

As she nestled in my fond embrace ; 

Now, ber spirit through eternal space, 
Drifting, drifting. 


my heart n the sea of life, 
analene te meet the whirl and strife, 
uchor lost—amid te 
- Drifting, drifting. 


Ob! my darling, from the soft moon's haze, 
Do — eyes of blue upon ——— a 

n locks entwine those ra 
—— Toward me drifting! 


Pity sends thee here to still my moan; 

Beck unto my arms at last thou'rt flown— 

Gush! sad heart, for I am all alone, 
Drifting, drifting! 





NEW YORK STATE TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

The New York State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion held its twenty-seventh anniversary 
meeting this week at Saratoga in the 
Methodist Church in Washington street. 

The first session was held on Tuesday 
afternoon. 

Mr. Wheston A. Welch, First Vice-Pres- 
ident, presided, and, after an organ volun- 

by Mr. J. A. Waterbury, the organist 
of the church, introduced President Hop- 
kins, of Williams College, who made the 
opening prayer. 

The Chairman then introduced Mr, L. 8. 
Packard, the Superintendent of the schools 
of Saratoga, who spoke as follows: 
PROFESSOR L. 8. PACKARD’S WELCOME TO 

THE ASSOCIATION. 

Mr. President and members of the New 
York State Teachers’ Association: It hav- 
ing fallen to me to the literary exer- 
cises of this convention in a few words of 
greeting, 1 cannot forbear the mention of 


an incident and a thought pertaining to an 
address of welcome to you to-day. It is 
many years since that, while en in the 


transaction of some business ia the city of 
Albany, I felt a hear'y slap upon the 
shoulder and a warm grasp of the hand, 
which for the time startled as much as 
pleased me. I turned and looked full into 
a handsome manly tace of twenty-two, but 
to me entirely unknown. 


ceded the question, “Is it 
have forgotten Joe Roge' 


son before me; for the wayward boy had 
grown and changed into the man, and the 


heart of the man remembered and de-| you may come and be here? in short, 


lighted to meet and greet the instructor of 


his youth. 

And have I not spoken fer us all, my 
friends? Have not all your hearis been 
warmed by the unexpected 
the schoolboy and schoolgirl, disguised by 
the nobility of manhood or the purity of 
womanhood ? And would you not all 
with me, could we, gladly step from this 
platform into yonder midst, and with hand 
and heart and eye shout a welcome to the 
dear friends and faithful teachers of the 
numbered years ? 

But I an to py An 
apective or utter suc’ as 
Thave omed ; but rather to extend to fon 
the welcome of kindred and of friends ; 
such words of welcome as ope may ex- 
tend to others, members of the same fami- 
ly; brothers and sisters in the great family 
of teachers. 


Permit me then, dear friends, as a brother 
at home may, to bid you all welcome. 
And may I not also speak of the mingled 
feelings of pride and re with whico 
Tam in the discharge of this ap- 
pointed duty. Iam proud and happy to 
stand before as the head of a system of 
graded echoole, wich having been but a few 
years since inaugurated in the bitterest op- 
position and once since nearly strangled, 
th genet mange gr aged ne wef 

appy operation, ust aims its 
be tem oe a ehentioed eptume 
of the larger villages and cities of our 

= State. 

I am proud of and y for the teach- 
ers who have contributed so much to make 
this system what it is, amd who are to-day 
nearly ail claiming admission to your 


I and hai to of the 
rod friends Mise ont tee 
of the village, all of whom have 


iif 


greetings of | 


manifested so much interest in the coming 
of this body. 

But the highest source of pride and 
pleasure remains in the fact that you are 
here. The assemblage of public bodies is 
no new thing in the history of Saratoga 
Springs. Women'sRights Conventions have 
met here, and have shrilly and shrewishly 
| piped their fancied wrongs, and have been 
jas speedily forgotten as the breath giving 
them transient life. Conventions repre- 
senting the various isms of the day have 





sat down here to weave their theories, and 

have soon become as nameless as the pass- 
| ing breeze. Political conventions have 
brought here their loud mouthed orators, 
|their good, benevolent country-saving 
|souls sparsely sprinkled with the pure- 
| minded patriot and statesman ; and, after 
| having wonderfully foun, first the right 
man, the man forthe hour, the man who 
had already found himself, have dissolved 
and gone away to the still coarser and 
rougher work of election. 

Temperance and other philanthropic 
bodies, as well as ecclesiastical bodies, 
have all done here their peculiar work of 
preparation and progression in the im- 
provement of the human race. 

But to-day, my friends, beholds the 
grandest, the noblest gathering ever known 
in the anaals of our village. It is you, 
coming here from hamlet and from town, 
from village and from city, to engage in 
the great and noble work ot mu ual self- 
improvement, that thereby we may be 


with a feeling of discomfort or disappoint- field of Saratoga commemorated no greater 
meat, rest assured, dear friends, that our | achievement for humanity than other move- 
= will be quite as great as yours. ments the knowledge of which was less 
he attractions of our place will speak for | widely chronicled. 
themselves, and yet I may be permitted to| This was the 27th anniversary of this 
note a few. Teachers’ Association, but 37 years ago a 
Running from the southwest to the/| teachers’ association met in Saratoga 
northeast through the village isa ravine or | County. He bad taken from a record of 
valley, in which are located the springs; | 1835 the names of three pioneers in this 
sparkling and bright outlets and products | line—M. P. Cavert, D. H. Crittenden and 
of that wonderful labaratory, placed there Augustus P. Smyth—who were still among 
by our Heavenly Father for the healing of | them. 
the nations. ill you walk? Our modern| The State Teachers’ Associa’ion was or- 
Vale of Tempe, Congress Spring Park, | ganized at atime of apathy in educational 
with its sylvan bowers and shaded walks | matters, at a time when education was dis- 
affords a safe retreat from the heats of the j credited, at a time when many of their 
sun and the heat of debate. Will you | first men and even heads of State depart- 
ride ? To the south you will find the so-| ments set the'r face against public educa- 
called spouting springs; not wide-mouthed | tion. But it was founded by men who bad 
and frothy as a stump demagogue, but | the matter at heart. The effect of their 
delicate and pure asthe high-souled ocator; | work was seen now in the greater atten- 
and whose waters, like many a man’s | tion to school matters, in improved school- 
speech, are never the worse for the gas | houses, in better school laws and a school 











better fitted for the arduous and difficult 
discharge of duties the highest and holiest 
with a single exception, in which man hus | 
ever been called to labor. 

All these bodies to which I have referred 
have deposited their dollars in our hands 
and helped for the time to swell the life | 
and gayety of our beautiful village. Some 
of them have doubtless been beneficia) 1 
a higher and nobler sense; and fiave bere 
matured plans for successful combat with 
the world of evil around. But this Teach- 
ers’ Association stands unique and alone 
in the peculiar purity of its design, and 
the very principle which gave pons Bom 
its life. 

And why are you here? Why, in this 
midsummer atternoon, when the harness 
of the year has all been litted and laid 
aside, when the weary mind just ins to 
sparkle and exult in its old elastic fires, 
when the tired body just begins to throb 





I asked the vital force, why have we assembled to lis- 
name, when 4 shade of sadness almost pre- | ten to literary treats and en 
possible you | ary efforts, different, it is true, f 
rs?” There were | laid aside, but yet no less exhaustive ? 
reasons why I could not forget Joe Rogers, | Why have you voluntarily transferred to 
the school boy; and reasons equally as|the treasurers of railway and steamboat 
good why I could not see him in the per- | companies and to the hands of hotel and 





| 


and glow under the stimulus of returning 


in liter- | 
rom those 


boarding-house proprietors a considerable 
part of your too-often scanty income, that 


why in these bright summer hours have 
you left play and come to work? Is it 
not in recognition of the great truth that 
the knife which would cut smovthly and 
well must be kept clean and sharp, that 
the hammer which would strike telling 
blows must be round and full in 
the face and adroitl swung, that 
the surface of gold and silver even, in 
order to reveal their purity, must be often 
polished? In short, is not the principle 
which I bave already enunciated, viz., mu- 
tual aap ee a in order that we 
may be the better fitted tor the great work 
of teaching, the motive which has impelled 
you hereY And amI not right in saying 
that in the purity and nobility of its im- 
mediate motive and ultimate design this 
convention excels, with perhaps a single 
exception, all-others which have ever met 
at Saratoga Springs? It is but just that I 
should here say a few words in behalf of 
the Committee of Arrangements. Our 
work bas been — = and thor- 
oughly systematized. t will all be 
aware that we contend with difficuitics 
here which are to be found in no other 
place. It is a matter of no small under- 
taking, suddenly and for the specific period 
of three or four days, to add so large a 
number of guests as that here anticipated 
to the many thousands already among us. 
Proprietors of hotels and boarding-houses, 
although willing and glad to doal! they 
can in the matter, have yet been quite nat- 
urally desirous of consulting those interests 
which bring to them their yearly income. 
It was not until the last moment that we 
could ask and expect of them a definite 
answer as to what they could do, The 
committee believe that all has been done 
to secure the comfort of our guesis which 
could with reason be or accom. 


therein contained. 
Passing thence north and eastward, you 
may find the course over which Pegasus 
runs ; & lovely spot to thos: who delight 
in - sports, excitements and risks of the 
turf. 
Passing northward 


a will find other 
groups of springs and 


aths for the healing 


of the exterior as well as the interior man. | proceedings would do that; but there | 


Passing thence along the banks of the 
beautiful Excelsior Lake, now the reser 
voir of our village water-works, and west- 
ward, you will soon reach Glen Mitchell, 


built and owned by the present President | 
| of the village ; drive slowly or stop, tor 


you will love to sit awhile under those 
broad piazzas and gaze upon a nook in 
which taste and skill and art have added 
so splendid a supplemeat to the beauties of 
nature. 

Though loth to leave the 
down through Broadway wil 


| system built up in this State, the peer of 
| that in any other State, or, indeed, of any 
|inthe world. If they had done anything 
| worth chronicling, it was not through or 
| by themselves, but because the work itself 
| was so noble. He would not now recall 
| the many memorable incident~ in their 
|history. Others, at another period in their 


| were memorable names among their asso- 

| ciates that the age would not let die, for 

| they were stamped into the hearts of thou 

| sands. 

Some of them had reached to the middle 

|age whose grey hairs showed that their 
work was nearly done, but then youvger 


| mea and women coming up with he trusted 


nobler aims and stronger powers. But they 


| must not forget that larger opportunities bad 
| been granted. 


len, a drive | : 
reveal to| Colleges, while the common. schools had 


Now they had in this State 
8 Normal Schools, a number ef excellent 


ohana —noaptios of whieb risen to be fully equal to the academies. In 
’ ; 


believe you may search the worl 
to find. Are you desirous of settling 
whether the moon is made of green cheese 
or no. A visit to Saratoga Lake, a sail upon 


its waters ahd an examination of its sur-|@xercises they sung, 


ese things they gloved aad in these they | 


had a right to glory. They had just heard 
a minister of religion praying tor the ob 
jects they sought, and when at the final 
“Praise God from 


roundings will reveal the fact that there is | W20m ail blessings flow,” would they not 


aman in either moon whether he be new 
or old ; there are no quadratures or halves 
there ; but Moons are always full of such 
hospitality and cheer as seldom fail to fill 
guests too. 

Permit me in closing, what must of ne- 
cessity be a somewhat formal address of 
welcome, and that, too, without a desire or 
attempt to forestall abler efforts yet to 
come, to express the wish that you will 
welcome and greet each other; that the 
literary business and labors of this meeting 
may crowned with such &@ glow of 
friendsbips begun and friendships renewed, 
as will brightly lighten our onward path 
through life. Let us not forget that we 
are members of the same great ily, and 
that we may each of us do much to render 
every other member pleased and happy. 
Let reserve and restraint be cast te the 
winds and a social freedom mark the hour. 

Let the labors, the trials, the vexations, 
and the disappointment of the past be now 
forgotten; and the fears for the future, if 
such there are, be now cast into the bands 
of One who orders the events of all our 
lives 

Let nothing come from without, or arise 
from within, to break the harmony or mar 
the enjoyment aod usefulness of the occa- 
sion. And may we all, in future retro- 
spective glances at these days, so soon to 

see nought but the polished shaft of 
tellectual culture resting on the firm 
foundation of mutual help, and crowned 
with the ever-green wreath of friendship, 
twined with the sweet forget-me not. 

Dr. yey a ag ey nd a= 
responding ’ ow in reply. 
It was, he rey B- duty to return 
thanks to the teachers and citizens of Sara- 
toga for their welcome. They came to- 
gether with no new purpose, but the same 
that had brought them together for the 
past 27 years, to gain mutual strength and 
vigor for their battle with ignorance, and 
on coming bere their hope 

away strengih and energy for their 
work than to leave to their hosts any spe- 


cial retura. 

They this welcome, not as to 
themselves individually nor collectively, 
which the highest, ability, tbe purest char. 
w ty, purest - 
acter, the noblest purposes were all too 
poor, That work was to take in hand and 
build up the human soul to its full strength 
—that human soul whose achievements 
were only bounded by the limits of human 

t. 








plished, and should Sea ye (rom us 


though 
This was historic ground, but the battle- 


was rather to |j 


| feel ita battle cry with which they could 
|go forward with renewed strength and 
| energy to the great work before them. In 
| conclusion, he tendered to the Saratogans 
hearty and sincere thanks for the reception, 
hoping that they might go on together in 
the great work before them, and to the ac- 
| complishment of their common purpose, 
The chairman then announced President 
James H. Hoose, who delivered the in- 
| augural address as follows : 

r. Chairman, Members of the Associa 
tion, Ladies and Gentlemen ;: The present 
times and seasons witness to things mar- 
velous. 

Reputations are, ia the morning—from 
| the évening they withhold themselves. 
| Terms and Phrases, with the bloom of 
| popularity, make fragrant the air of the 
early day—but the winds which escort the 
sun to his golden setting carry with them 
only the odor of the leaves withered. 


earthly and human, both new and old, are 
in a state of oscillation—now at one side, 
now at the other, of the centre of rest, o 
stable equilibrium—tbis centre is Zruth, 
Ged's own Truth. 

The farther from this point, the greater 
is the tendency to full rapidly from any 
suddenly secured elevation. 

Reputations not resting upon this stable 
centre are as the dew in a summer's morn- 
ing sun—“The place that knew it, now 
kunoweth it no more.” 

All philosophy gropes around and down- 
ward for this stable point of rest, and un- 
til she can find it unrest is her chair and 
weariness her stimulant. But wheu the 
** fullness of time” shall cause her face to 
shine with gladness at the sight thereot the 
“Son of teousness shall be the joy of 
the whole earih.” 

Wisdent admonishes that the foundations 
upon which ests the popularity of terms 
and phrases be diligently searched, that the 
ustuess of the assumed consequence may 
ve established. 

The fraternity of educators attach a cer- 
tain worthiness of importance to the term 


In general, it may be said that all things | 








jae words spoken from the house-top, heard 
| and understood by all men. 

| Asintroductory to the main discussion 
| there are submitted : 

Some fundamental distinctioas, as shown 
by a comparison of definitions ; 

| C. J. Smith—(a.) Business is a ve 

| general term, ‘‘ it comprises any exercise 
of knowledge and experience for purposes 
of gain.” 

| (b.) When it consists of buying and sell- 
ing merchandize it isa Trade, “ as to ex- 
change commodities for money.” 

C. J. Smith —(c.) “* When there is a pe- 
culiar exercise of skill, it is called an Art,” 
as ‘* to exchange skilled labor for money.” 

(d.) ** When learning or (‘ particular’ — 
Cradd) skill ot a high order is required, it 
is called a Profession,” as “ to exchange in- 
tellectual exertion for money.” 

That is: Business includes any know!l- 
edge and experience as instruments of 
gain. 

Art implies skill of hand. 

Profession necessarily demands the idea 
of learning, of intellectual worth, as com- 
pared to the worth of the hand. 

Hence, in early times, only law, medi- 
cine and theology were professions, and 
they were called the Learned Professions, 


| The better to illustrate and define the 
position occupied by the business of teach- 
ing, it will b> presented in contrast with 


another business—oue 
edged to be a profession 

he st .ndard assumed tor comparison is 
the profession of law. 

This is taken because the history of law 
is the record of the developments of the 
various theories of government—is the 
record of the actual progress of the nations 
in civilization and enlightenment. For as 
people thought and believed so did they 
control by legislature—according to their 
legislations so were they prompted to act 
snd to legislate anew. 

Hence hittery, in tts most extendd 
sense, is a commentary upon the laws of 
the nations—upon the struggles of the bu- 
man soul for that blivsiul state of earthly 
harmony, peace and happiness, which is 
the perfcct ideal,the very centre of the 
stability of truth 

With reference to the profession of law, 
let the following be submitted 

1. Concerning the manner of the intro- 
duction of laws 

“The earliest notion of law is not an 
enunciation of a principle, but a judgment 
in a particular case. When pronounced, 
in the early ages by a king, it was assumed 
to be the result of a direct divine inspira- 
tion.” 

Tuis is still the manner of introducing 
laws iu all the wild, uncivilized races of 
the world—.nd always must be until such 
tribes become civilized. 


that is acknowl- 


“ Afterward came the notion of a custom 
which a judgment affirms, or punishes iis 
breach. In the outset, however, the only 
authoritative statement of right and wrong 
is @ judicial sentence rendered after the 
facts have occurred. It does not presup- 
pose a law to have been violated, but is 
breathed for the first time by a higher 
| power into the judge's mind at the moment 
| of adjudication. When aristocracies suc- 
| ceeded to the power of kings, they became 
depositarics and administrators of law, 
without claiming direct inspiration for 
leach sentence. They monopolize the 
j knowledge of law. Customary law now 
} existe, which is assumed to be precisely 
| known to the privileged order or caste, 
| This isthe era of unwritten law. Beiore 

the invention of writing, this was the only 
expedient by which there could be an ap- 
proximation to an accurate preservation of 
the customs of a race or tribe. 

| “ Next we arrive at the era of Codes, of 
|}which the Twelve Tavles (A. U. C. 305, 
|B. ©, 449) are the best known. Every- 
where law graven on tablets takes tue 
jplace of usages announced by the oli- 
| garchy. 

| “This movement was not due to any no- 
| tion of the superiority of codification, but 
to the fact that writing was a better depos- 
itary of the law than the memory of indi- 
viduals. 

. >. . . . 

“A great mark of distinction between 

the R aod the Hindoos consists in 





profession, a8 applied te the proper t 
of veaching. 
This paper proposes to inquire concern- 


ing the meaning of the term fession— 
its historical development—the elements 
whicd are the complexity of the idea—the 
force of it, as to teaching—what 


still may be essential in order that teaching 
may become the nobility among the ac- 
knowledged professions—how these grand 
ideals may become, in the length of days, 





the fact that the Romans had a code early 
in their history, while cus'oms were whole- 
some, and before that usage which was 
reasonable had generated that which was 
unreasonable. 

** As soon as a code is produced, there is 
no longer a sus develop t of 
law. ereafter, investigations must be 
confined to ressive races of men. With 
these, social necessities and social opinion 
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ave al ways more or less in advance of law. 
Law is stable; socicty is progressive. 

“There are three agencies with which 
law is brought into harmony with society 
—legal fiction, equity and legislation. 
Their historic order follows this arrange- 
ment. 

“(L.) by legal fiction is meant an as- 
sumption which conceals or «ffects to con- 
ceal the fact that a rule of Jaw bas under- 
gone alteration, the letter remaining un- 
changed, but its operation being modified. 

“This is a rude device absolutely neces 
sary in the early stages of society.” 
{Feigned Issues were abolished in N. Y. in 
1347. Code | 

Under this head it is of special interest 
and profit to note that; ‘ Under the En- 
giish and American systems nu juuge can 
enunciste « principle until an actual con- 
troversy arises to whicu whe rule can be ap- 
pled ; under the Roman theory, there was 
wo limit to the questivn to which a fv 
*ponse might be given, except tue skill and 
ingenuity of the question. Every possivle 
phase of a legal principle could thus be 
examined, and the resuit would show the 
syminctrical product of a single mast.r 
mind. This mewnod of devioping law 
avarly ceased at the f.11 of the repubiic.” 

Since that time, writers on law have 
beeu authors of ueatises rather than au- 
tuoriteuve exunciators of law principles. 

(2.)"* The nextinstrumentality by whica 
law 1s adupted to social wants 1s Cul ed 
Hquity. 

“ Luis is a body of rules existing by the 
side of the oriyiual law, and claiming inci- 
dentally tu supersede the civil law by vir- 
tue of a superior sanctity in its princi- 
pies.” 

“The Equity Law of England is com- 
plex in its vexture, and derives its materi- 
als frum heterogenevus sources, such as Wwe 
canon jaw, Koman law and the mixed sys- 
tems of jurispruuence and morals con- 
structed by the publicists of the low coun- 
tries. it was greatly contrulled in its 
growth by the necessity of contorming it- 
self to the analogies of the common iaw, 
aluhough it claimed to override it in many 
respects on the sirengtu of an intrinsic 
e.hical superiurity. 

“Tue Equity Law of Rome, as a legal 
system, Cuusisted of two ingredients : une, 
tue law which the people enacts for itselt, 
called the civil aw, and tne other that which 
natural reason appvuints for all men, and 
which is called the law of nations, because 
ail men use it. Tunis lauer element is else- 
where called the law ot nature, and is said 
to be the offspring of natural equity as well 
as of natural reason.” 

lt is worthy of note at this point, to state 
that the Roman lawyers, in their practice, 
** set uOWa as a part of tue law common to 
all nations, Whatever particular usage was 
seen 10 be pracuced by a large number of 
separate races.” 

ut the most important element in the 
Romau Law Equi:y was based upon we 
Greek theury of » iaw of nature. 

‘* Uuuer this theory, nature denoted the 
pbysical world, rega:ded us tle result of 
some original element or law. Tue later 
sects added the morai w the physical 
world im tue Couception of nature. it was 
not merely tue pucnum.na of human soci- 
ely, Vul pueuomenas rsulvable into some 
gencral and simple laws. 

* Greek puilusuphers i:nagined that but 
for sume acciucnt tke human race would 
have cuntormed itself to simple rules of 
conduct, and have Lyed accoruing Ww na- 
ture. ‘Yuis was the end for which maa 
was Creawwd. On we subjugation of Greece, 
wis puilosophy made the most rapid prog- 
ress in Kumun society. ‘The Roman law- 
yers were we leadiug discipics of the new 
schvol—the aliiauce vf the lawyers with 
the ph lusophers lasted for cenwuries. 

“rou. Lins moment tue law improved 
with great rapidiiy. The simpliciy and 
syluiacury adsuciate With the conception of 
nuture wore regarded as tue Characterisucs 
of a good legal system.” ** Ceremonies 
and usciess fu: maliues disappeareu,”’ 

“Yue greatest tuuction uf the Law of 
Nature Was discuarged in giving birth to 
Internativnal Law wud Law of War. ‘The 
principal pustulutes of international law 
ure: DFot, lust there ia » determinable law 
of nature; next, that natural law is bind- 
ing un Suates.” : 

lu uuis connection let it be farther said 
that ‘Tue periectiou of law bas been con- 
sidered as Consisting in an adhereace to the 
plun marked out by the original legislator. 
The great auvantage which the Momans 

ssessed, Was Wat Larough their theory of 
natu:al iaw, Wey uad aw distinct object to 
aim at, like that which Bentham gave w 
English iawyers, when he anuounced that 
the true vbject Of jurwprudence was to 
secure Lhe general guou of the community. 
lt was ut Irum motives of philanthropy, 
but from @ sense of simplicity anu sym- 
ieiry, that che Roman lawyers ueid up we 
jaw of vature as as ideal and pericct law.” 

Next in order of the agencics with wuich 
law 1s brougut into haumuny with society, 
as before specified is 

(8.) Legistation, which derives its author- 
ity from an external budy or person, Lt 1s 
nut necessarially guverued by auy principle. 
The extern | body may | gislaw in we 
wautunness of caprice, or its action may be 
dictated by sume principks of equity, In 
either case, its binding power depends 
solely upon its external auiuority.” 

«Tn tae youth and mtancy of # nation it 
isa rare wing lor iegisladon lo be called 
into auction tor the general refurm of pri- 
vate Jaw. lts deveiopment must depend 
upon the develupmeut of fiction and 


«ary recapitulate : Laws have been intro- 
duced by : 

1. Declarations and acts emanating di- 
rectly trom the law-making power, in the 
authentic and established fo:m, aud pur- 





porting to be rules of conduct in the cir- 
cumstances, and fur the cases, to which 
they relate. 

2. Customs and usages, which being gen- 
erally known, assented to and observed, 
have thereby acquired the force, and re- 
ceived the name, of laws. 

8. Principles or precepts of natural 
right, which have never been superceded by 
express legislation, 

‘The laws have kept pace with society by 
means of : 

1, Fiction. 

2. Equity. 

3. Legislation. 

If. Concerning the conditions in which 
law has existed in its history. 

The laws have existed in : 

1. The traditionary state—unwritten. 

2. The state of customs or usages—first 
unwritten, then written, but stll unsys- 
temized. 
| 8. The state of codification—the one in 
; which it now exists. 

That is : The periods have been : 

1. Original rudeness. 

2. Subsequent confusion. 

8. Ultimate system. 

Contemplating the infinite number and 
variety of cases arising for the attention of 
the lawyer—feeling the necessity for sys- 
tem and method in studying law, Mr. John 
George Phillimore writes : 


“To limit the increase or to acquire & 
knowledge of the disconnected mass is im- 
possible, and as the difficulties increase 
the intellect required to grapple with them 
(as gg Bes oy ot reports shews) dimin- 
ishes. othing but a recurrence to first 
principles, a restoration of something like 
method and unity, in other words, codifi- 
cation, will raise the law to the dignity of 
a science, or prevent inferior practitioners 
of uncultivated and unphilosophical minds 
—chosen by the favor of those whom they 
resemble—from usurping the highest places 
in it and giving the tone to those who make 
it a profession. 

“This brings us to the third and final 
stage (which in some centuries hence our 

ractical country will perhaps arrive at), 
o which this systematic unity is attained, 
in which the facts, collected by experience 
and methodized by reason, are embodied 
in a single volume, when law ranks with 
the most liberal and dignified avocations 
and the lawyer is no more the mere 
‘chanter of formulas’ and the ‘trifling 
critic.’” 

Thus much for the history and develop- 
ment of the science of law. 

III. Concerning the science of law as it 
exists to-day. 

Very briefly, the 
sesses, as fun en 
matter : 

1. Maxims. 

2. The unwritten but very potent com- 
mon law, which is steadily ‘‘advancing by 
self-evolution as all science, slowly and ir- 
regularly, but none the less surely, toward 
its ultimate perfection.” 

3. The statute, or codified positive law. 

4. Natural law, or law of nature, as made 
known by the Divine will and by human 
reason. 

IV. Concerning the 
required by the profession of law. 

‘There are : 

1. A prescribed term of study before one 
is allowed to become a member. 

2. An examination of candidates by 
members of the profession, and by no 
others. 

3. Established measures—Bench and 
Seuate—for purifying the profession of un- 
worthy members. 

4. Established rules of principle and of 


ractice. 

5. Well digested and systematic code. 

6. Bodies—Legislatures, Judges, Courts 
—which can revise present rules or accept 
new ones. 

7. A system of reporting and pains 
law cases, which is approaching more an 
more of completeness 

General summary of the discussion of 
the profession of law. 

I. Manner of the introduction of law. 

1. By declavations and acts of individuals. 

2. By customs and usages. 

3. By priociples of natural right. 

Law and society have been kept together: 

1. By fiction. 

2. By equity. . 

3. By legislation, 

| Conditions in which law has ex- 
isted, 

1. Original radeness—unwritten. 

2. Subsequent confusion—unwritten and 
written. 

3. Ultimate system—codification. 

IIL. The science of law as it now exists. 

1. In maxims—written. 

2. In common law—unwritten, except 
in data. 

3. In positive statute law—codified. 

4. ln precepts of natural law—written, 

IV. Mechanical methods of law. 

1. Prescrived course of study. 

2. Examination by the profession, 

8. Measures for removing members by 
the profession. 

4. Established rules of practice. 

5. Systematic codes. 

‘ ies to revise rules of practice, or 
to establish new ones. 

Norse.—A pro‘ecsion must contain both 
subject matter and method of procedure io 
applying the subject-matter to individual 
cases, 

This summary of the constituent ele- 
ments of the profession of law represent, in 
the main, tie elements of the professions 
of medicine and theology. 

What differences there may be are those 
which necessarily pertain tu the subject- 
matter, as such, ratuer than to the profes- 
sion, as such. 

Hence, the foregoing elements may be 
regardeJ as those of a prof.ssion in gen- 


rofession now pos- 
materials of subject 


h ina) thoi 








eral ; and these elements may be as umed 
as ess*ntials. 

Theretore th y are the basis from which 
to proceed in an inquiry as to whether this 
or that business is properly a profession. 

Before beginning the disscussion of the 
qustion as to whether the business of 
teaching is properly a profession, it may 
be profituble to institute a brief compari- 
son of law and teaching, having especial 
reference to the following poin's: 

1. Objects. —At the present day both have, 
as objects, the best good tothe greatest 
number. 

2. Means employed—The law employs 
force and suasion—vigorously of tue first. 

Teaching also uses both, with a strong 
tendency to employ suision to a far greater 
exteut than force. + 

3. Materials operated upon.—Law aims 
the more especially to guide the adult. 
Teaching leads the young. Both work 
upon the mind. 

4. Mutual influence.—Teaching causes a 
modification of opinions and theories— 
these change laws—this modifies theories 
again. Thus there is a varying and im- 
portant intluence of the one upon the 
other. 

5. Scope.—Both allow the widest and 
most liberal latitude of which the human 
mind is capable in its theorizing for the 

‘ood of those for whom the theories are 

igested. Law r.gards the great good 
here, in order that hindrances may be re- 
moved, which should imperil the prospects 
fora future good—is passive with regard 
to the future of the individual—only con- 
templates the continued pro-perity of the 
nation as such. 

Teaching embraces the scope of an im- 
mediate, a prisent good, and an active, a 
positive, an ernest preparation for the fu- 
ture good—thus, indirectly for the well- 
being ef the ration, and directly for the 
future good of the individual. 

Law proposes to reach the individuals 
through the masses; teaching molds the 
muss by influencing the individuals. 

6. Resulis.—The genexal tendency of the 
results of each is to a more enlightened and 
ennobling liberty for the human soul in its 
efforts for the good and the true. 

.. av ~ an hing is a business 
which requires earning or ticu 
skill of a high order.” . -” 

Law requires the same. 

8. Workers at the business —Men and wo- 
men are en in each—more men in 
law, and more women in teaching. 

9. Time in business — With the law, 
the entire active adult life—with the teach- 
ing, in the United States, an average of a 
— years. 

mark: From these general considera- 
tions, as far as noted, it appears that these 
two kinds of business may be regarded as 
of nearly equal rank. 

Let the preceding discussion introduce 
this direct question : 

Main Question : Is the business of teach- 
ing justly entitled to be ranked as a profes- 
sion ? 

That the investigation may appear the 
more explicit, let the business of teaching 
be examined, to ascertain whether it can 
be made to appear that there are embodied 
within its essentials the elements analugous 
to those found within the law. The same 
general order will be followed as b-fore. 

I. Manner of introduction of the business 
of teaching. 

1. It may be said, with slight verbal 
changes, of this as it was of law, that 
“ The earliest notion of metbods of teach- 
ing is not according to an enunciation of a 
principle, but according to a judgment in a 
particular case.” 

But it cannot be said farther, as it is of 
law, that ‘‘ When pronounced, in the early 
ages, it was assumed to be the result of a 
direct divine inspiration.” 

Rather was it that each taught according 
to his own pleasure and ingenuity. The 
methods and principls according to which 
teaching conformed itself were as various 
as were the minds which taught—neither 
were they written. 

But these methods were more or less of 
guides to those who followed. 

This is still the manner of teaching in 
all places distant from advanced centres of 
education—there is no concert of action. 

(2.) Following this, asin the law, there 
“came the notion of acustom.” But this 
custom did not become, ** however, the on- 
ly authorative ” method of proceeding in 
the business of teaching. Yet that method 
which produced the best results undoubt- 
edly was eld in most favor for the time 
being. Succeeding to these customs, as 
held by the individuals who gave instruc- 
tion, there came schools—centres, which 
now constituted the aristocracies in teach- 
ing—‘ they became depositaries” and ex- 
positors of methods in teaching, “* witbout 
claiming direct” aid from any other 
sources. “They monopolize the methods 
of teaching.” Usages now “exist which 
are assumed to be precisely and exactly 
known to the privile order or caste.” 
It may be added : *‘ This is the era of un- 
— methods and theories of teach- 
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(8) There follows the period of attend- 
ing to nature for methods and principles of 
teuching. 

Oid declarations and acts of individuals, 
of customs and usages, in methods of 
teaching, are all undergoing modifications 
by reason of the priaciples evolved from 
an intelligent and unwavering study of 
nature's methods of teaching. 

A trifling change of words, and the old 
Greek theory of nature, as adopted into 
Roman law, will read : 

‘*The educational philosophers imagine 
that but for some accident, the human 
race would have been educated according 
to simple rules which are according w 








nature.” 








| To-day wi'nesses the renewal, in anal- 
oy, of that olden time when the Roman 

| lawy:r was an ardent advocate of the Greek 

| philosophy—the time of the ‘‘alliance of 
the lawyers with the pbilosophers.” 

For to-day the earnest teacher is also a 
| philosopher who studies as did the ancients 
—for that ‘‘simplicity and er of 
nature which is an ideal and perfect law” 
—‘‘to whom the perfeccion of the Jaw of 
methods in teachivg is considered as con- 
sisting in an adherence to the plan marked 
out by the original legislator.” 

How strangely seems it, to-day’s philos- 
ophy in «educational researches is the same 
as that which obtained in the glory of Ro- 
mantime, as that which the stories pro- 
mulgated ! 

To recapitulate: Thus far there appear 
the following, with reference to the manner 
of introduction of the business of teaching: 

1. By declarations and acts of individ- 
uals. 

2. By customs and usages. 

8. By principles of natural method. 

Methods of teaching and opinions of 
society have been kept together by what 
may not inaptly be called the fiction and 
equity of customs, and the principles of 
nature—that is, by those extensions of the 
letter of customs, and of the common sense 
of theory, which correspond to the general 
meanings attached to those terms in law. 

But ia the United States—ia the State of 
New York in speciul—there his nut yet 
appeared any legislation which bears upon 
either the subject-mattter of the business 
of teaching, or regarding the methods ot 
practice. 

Aside from this, the two kinds of busi- 
ness appear to be entitled to somewhat of 
kindred rank. 

II. Conditions in which the subject- 
matter and methods of the business of 
teaching have existed. 

(1.) In the early times these were all in 
a state of ‘original rudeness,” and un- 
written. 

(2.) Then followed the ‘‘ subsequent con- 
fusion,” in which many of data are writ- 
ten, but far more of them are unwritten. 

This is the condition of the science of 
education with us to-day. 

With us there is yet no “ ultimate sys- 
tem—no codification” of principles and 
rules of practice, as there exists in the 
profession of law. 

To recapitulate, the conditions in which 
the business of teaching has existed are; 

1. That of original radeness—unwritten. 

2. That of subsequent confusion—un- 
written and written uata—the condition in 
which it is found to-day. 

Aside from the “ ultimate system arisin; 
from codification,”’ the two kinds of busi- 
ness may bear comparison under this 


head. 

III. The Science of Teaching as it now 
exists. 

1. In unestablished and contested max- 
ims—mosily unwritten. (See Pestalozzi’s 
May.ims.) 

2. In common customs which are most] 
unwritten, and which are nearly as indef- 
nite and various, one from another, as a’e 
the numbers of those who are engaged in 
teaching —say 200,000 varieties in the 
United States alone; or, to come to the 
“great and glorious Empire Stxte,” say 
28,000 or 29,000. This allowance, while 
liberal, does not yet permit more than one 
special method to each teacher. 

8. In positive and codified rules which 
exist only in the weary hopes of some en- 
thusiastic and untraveled theorizing brain. 

4. In precepts of natural law, which are 
quite generally written, and which serve 
tue significant and important purpose of 
inspiring each educator to attempt to write 
a new and original work on psychology. 

To recapitulate : a the science 
of teaching as it now ¢ xists, there appear : 

1. No well accepted maxims—or next to 
none. 

2. No universally common customs and 
established usag.: s. 

8. No codified, positive subject-matter. 

4. No generally accepted theory of na- 
tural development. 

With the exceptions noted above, the 
two kinds of busivess may claim relation- 
ship as regards the two sciences. 

1V. Mechanic | methods of the business 
of teaching. 

(1.) In order to become a teacher, what 
is usually done with us to-day ? 

(a.) Study in a public school. 

(0) Study in a private school. 

(c.) Study in some higher schools—as 
academies, colleges, universities. 

In all these schools the work done is to 
acquire knowledge of the subject-matter of 
the things to be taught—rothing is done 
to inform concerning the philosophy of 
the methods of teaching, as such. 

(d.) Study in a normal school, in which 
efforis are put forth to inquire into the 
philosophy of teaching. 

But too many of these schools spend 
their best energies upon the mere acquisi- 
tion of text-knowledge. 

(2) Candidates for the business of teach- 
ing are examined by whomsoever the poli- 
tics of the day happens to invest witb the 
proper authority. 

his unfortunate circumstance places 
the business of teaching quite at the mercy 
and beck of any and of every possible kind 
of business under the sun—from the farmer 
down to the leader of the political “ pri- 


One of the fundamental rules of trial by 
jury is that a manu shall be judged only by 
rs. 


pee 

But here is it without remedy if the 
brazen impudence and orance of the 
possibilities of politics clothe with the au- 
thority, or disrobe the teaching education 
which must affect the aation as it affects 
the mind of childhood. 








teaching can be removed by the same up. 
peerly power which granted the authority. 

This is well, perhaps—is as it should be 

And in so far as tue same power which 
gave authority can withdraw it, this bugj. 
- is analogous to the method in the 

iw. 

(4.) Concerning established rules of prac. 
tive in the business of teaching. 

Should some venturesome explorer seng 
out his inquiring thought to search for es. 
tablished rules in the practice of teaching 
the thought, like Noah's dove, would “ fing 
no rest for the sole of her foot, and she 
would return unto him again,” because of 
the troubled and deep waters of intellectug) 
confusion which to-day do no more than 
just to float an ark in which hope for the 
“*good time coming” may uneasily rest. 

(5.) Concerning a systematic code for 
the business of teaching. 

But very few educators have wel!-cs. 
tablished codes for themselves even—each 
belicves his owa better than his brother's 
for him—each thinks his brother's heart js 
correct, but that his head is, possibly, too 
weak to be followed. 

(6.) As to bodies to revise rules of pree. 
tice in teaching, or to establish new ones. 

To speak of this, after having noted the 
last point, is like unto the anecdote which 
records the entry of a prince into one of his 
rural cities, the chief magistrate of which, 
in honoring the event, explained to the 
prince that there were eighteen reasons 
why he did not celebrate with a cannon. 
salute : ‘‘ First, there never was a cannon 
in the city ; second, ——” “That is suf. 
ficient,” said the prince ; *‘ this covers al! 
the rest.” 

So is it with this point—there being no 
codes or rules of practice, there is no oc- 
casion for a body to revise. 

Te recapitulate: Concerning the mechani- 
cal methods of the business of teaching, 
there appears : 

1. An unsettled course of study in some 
of the normal schools of the United Siates 
—not in all. 

In others the theories and methods are 
somewhat firmly established. 

Hence with the exception of : 

(@) Provisions for examining teachers by 
members of the fraternity only. 

(6.) Measures for removing by teachers 


only. 
(c.) Established rules of practice. 
(d.) Systematic codes of principles. 
«) Bodies to revise and ameud these. 
ith the exception of these five funda- 
mental points, and also of a positive re- 
quirement that all candidates shali have 


ursued a special course of swudy for the 
usiness. 
With the exception of all of these points, 


the two kinds of business may be called 
equal in rank. 

Note.—The business of teaching has 
but a moderate amount of subject-matter 
as such at command, and still less of 
method in rules ot practice. 

General summary of the discussion of 
the business of teaching. 

I. Manner of introduction. 

1. By declarations and acts of in- 
dividuals. 

2. By customs and usages. 

8. By principles of natural method. 

Teaching and society have been kept to- 
gether: 

1. By a fiction of the letter of acts and 
customs. 

2. By theories being modified by com- 
mon sense and necessily. 

Il. Conditions in which it has existed. 

1. Original rudeness—unwritten. 

2. Subse quent confusion—unwritten and 
written. 

ILI. The science of teaching as it now ex" 
ists—or, negatively, does not exist. 

1. No maxims. 

2. No customs and estabiishe. u ’ 

8. No positive subject-matter codified. 

4. Nocommon theury of nawure. 

1V. Mechanical m«: thods in teaching. 

1. Hardly any setiled courses of study— 
very little atten:ion paid to them. 

No examinations by the fraternity 
solely. 

3. No rer ovals by the fraternity only. 

4. No established rules of practice. 

5. No systema ic code of principles, 

6. No bodies to supervise rules. 

A comparison of the two general sum- 
maries shows that the business of law and 
the busine-s of teaching in: 

1, The manner of their introduction— 
this is very marked. 

2. The conditions in which they have 
a. — _ there noves has been 
any legislation by a proper u the 
business of vat Ang 29 — 

8 (4). The mechanical methods of teach- 
ing—and here only so far as relates to 8 
feeble nttempt at adopting a course of spe- 
cial study,compared to an imperative course 
in the law. 

4. An effort to report proceedings and to 
publish them—journals, official reports, re- 
ports of the Bureau of Education. 

The disagreements are, that in the busi- 
ness of teaching : 

1. No condiiions of legis!ation on sub- 
ject-matter have ever exis ed. 

2. Noscience of teaching, closely analo- 
gous to that of law, exists to-day in regard 
lo the subject-matter. 

8. No mechanical methods, analogous to 
those of the law, worth the mention, are 
found. 

The main question: Is the business of 
teaching justly entitled to be ranked as 4 
profession ? can now be approximately an- 
swered. 

Less than half of the weight of the 
points developed in tve investi ation an- 
swer Yes. More than balfemphasize No. 

But inasmuch #8 one knows not whether 
the word “oak,” not having seen it, be- 
longs to the shru> or to the forcst gent j 


(8.) Persons admitted to the business of | inasmuch as the material is still cal 
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“oak” when the shrub is genbinanee | 
there are all the necessary elemental char- | 
acteristics of the great tree—therefure it | 
undoubtedly is legitima’e to call the busi- | 
neas of teaching a profcssion. 

Still, discretion suggests the wisdom of | 
peing modest in bearing the tile. 
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sults—let them be discussed, rejected, or 
adopted, with authority. ° 

In this way can all the really valuable 
thought and experience be utilized and uni- 
fied—in this manner can the business of 
teaching be raised to its legitimate place 
amid the professions. 


register, some on that of the average at- | 


fendance, and some on the Chicago idea of 
average belongings. It was with a desire 
to know what they were dving that the | 
committee was .ppointed | 
The committee had collected some facts 
and had prepared some matter intending to 














The President announced certain changes 
in the programme and the meeting ad- 
journed. 

EVENING SESSION. 

At 8 o'clock the convention reassembled 
end were called to order by the President. 

Rev. C. H, A. Bulkley read a paper on 


was an increase of $156,400.66 over the 
preceding year, of $2,094,202.89 in five 
| years, and of $3,997,641.35, or over 50 per 
cent.,!n ten years. Allowing for the in- 
crease in the number of teachers employed, 
their aversge annual salary has increased 
in five years more than 28 per cent.; tor tin 








8 Of prac. It is wiser to accept the wholesome truth, | Il. Teachers are a timid people—all free | meet and put their suggestions into shape, | “ Mu-ic,” which we wii) print hereaiter. years, 115 per cent, 
and to acknowledge it meekly and hope- | to give their successful experience, and | but meanwhile the Superiutendents of| This paper was followed by a very able The foregoing statistics farnish abundant 
por cond fully, than it isto blind one’s eyes with | all bound to hide their unsuccessful. Schools and County Commissioners had | paper on the philosophic history of the  ¢Videace of the dispovition of the people 
= oe bon the inflated bravado ot swelling pungetiy. Por an unsuccessful record is rot * good Seanad 8 Cee, and Hy ir meet- | systems of teaching, by Profissor Charles patro ize »nd support the pulicecho as, 
Tne, For there is encugh to encourage greatly | recommendation with which to apply for a | ing at Rocbester had sppointed a commit- | W. Bennett of Syracuse University. and that the stimulus imparted by the Free 
ull “ find he times, in their spirit and doings, | £itustion. tee for this purpose, and it hid seemed to [As this is one of that class of papers | School act, thoagh marked at first by 
, and she oe pened appellee rel ;1e| Ifa member of a profession, working | them that that body was the proper body | which will no . Pisce: Be usual and almost e ee a 
tend rapidly toward uliimate system in ed- | 4. Pp! S, WOrsing Cees Seat BOR I which will not bear avy condensation or and almost surprising results, is no 
—e ucational matters in the United States. | according to the rules of the order, fail, the | to take action in the matter. It was mani- | even alteration, and as we have not yet SPasmodic force, but instead an abiding 
tellectua| In the old world this is even now the failure is not altogether attributed to the | fest that the teachers could not do this | been able to procure the manuscript Wwe and growing power. Yet the velue of 
sore than on | individual—tbe profession helps to bear it. | work except in their own immediate de- | are olliged to omit it this week, but hope 80Y evterprise, however well devised and 
) for the “General Remarks: 1. The fundamental | If a member succeeds, the profession | partments and in that he hoped each one | next week to give it in full.] P liberally supported, must chiefly depend 
y rest. ‘aeiple contained in the statement that | ins, as will as the individual. | would be faithful. Action mustcome from | The convention then adjoursed. upon the character and efficiency of those 
code for pd are entitled to life, liberty, and | lence, a profession is an element of | the Headquarters of the S$ ate or from the ations atrustd with its execu'ion. The anneal 
tbe pursuit of happiness,” is ‘undoubtedly | Strength to its members. Superintendents and Commissioners, They SECUND DAY. expenditure of ten millions «f dollars and 
_ Well-¢s. , | But in teac.ing, each one stands by him- | therefore made this apology rather than MORNING GESGION the constant ¢ervice of nearly 18,000 teach- 
en—each Yet under this, men intrust their for- | self almo-t uiterly. This is because of the | report, and asked to be discharged. = cede eee __ ers will be worse thin wasted, except that 
brother's, hei tati their “lives and | Weakness of the professional element in the rofessor Barr objected that the Super- | President House called the association | the schools fultill their legitimate purpose 
| heart j tunes, their reputations, their lives and |» isi intendents’ Associati mbraced oniy | t0 order at 10a.m. Prayer was ofher-d j get ay in, om mma, yen shee 
i “ their sacred honor” to the guardianship of | 9USiness. tation emora nly =: 7 , in laying wisely the foundations of sound 
sibly, too shore | II. In teaching as in law there should | schol officers, not teachers nor acade- xt Rev. Mr. King, pastor of the First joarning and virtuous citiz nship, and in 
’ r In the union which’ t is concession se- | be published full reports of the failures as | mies. It did not embrace all the elements | * ehodict Chavch 6 Carsten. exact proportion te tueir efficiency in these 
of pree. res rest the vigor and surety of our insti- | ¥ li as the successes. These should be | of educational statistics. Unless these |, Among those present we noticed the fol- | respecis will the Siate derive from them a 
w ones. = F : h h *i iclded | Well digested. Is law less a profession be- | were brought in the statistics could not be lowing teachers from New York City | cuitabie return. 
oted the Cee eee eee ee ee ye. | cause ell lawy t alik ful ? | considered satisfactory. schools: H. Wm. Smith, G. 8. No. 20; “cording » leat mm! Dic 
: n ‘inalienable rights” to the com- yers are BOS alike successiul : y : ies FE . wf Accordiog to the last pu! lished report 
te which certal ‘4 D bar Or theology ~ause all bers d Dr. Thompson moved that the co .| Miss E. H. Mead, G. 8. No. 50; Abbe A “wt, 1b saath: P 
; +, bas a personal and a special interest | theology, because all preachers do not I e © commit: | a: ee. a 4 5 of the Regen's of the University, the num- 
ne of his aoe integrity of the union witness the same numbers coming into the | tee be requested to make a report in writ- Vrigl t, G.S. No. 29; Mary A. Tremper, | per of academies is 209, from 157 of w hich 
f which, = ao ee lains a told ? ing, and gave as a reason that they had a G. 5 No 34; Eliz ibeth C Jones, P_S. No. reports had been received. About 90 of 
1 to the by the will onthe majority—all gr.nt the IV. Teachers’ meeting: are very valu- | large amount of valuable information im- | 7° ; Miss F. E. ¢ omstock, P. S. No 11; | these co istitu’e the academic departm: nis 
~~tang wedom of concession, by waiving personal able, in that they are suggestive. They | partd to them orally. But this was lost Miss M. Suerwood, P. 8. No. 11. of graded schools to the cities and villages. 
cannon. opinions and preferences for the general | S20uld have more authority—then the de- | to the community for want of a record. | The following committees were an- le attendance of academic schools, in. 
s cannon P d. in order that th sium th 1 .q | liberations would be more noted for solid- Their friends, the rep »rters, were no doult | ® munced. , i clusing primary departments, was, in 1866 
+ is suf- a reat a Oe ee ee eee | tae of thenght faithful; but in this shape the records were | _, Neerelegy —A. McMillan, Utica; D. RB. | 36 45 871. 30,37 ~—— : 
may the more successfully resist open vice | "¥_0f “ought. : : ; = te See oe a were | nord. Eiuira: C. T. Pooler, Deansville . | eno’ 12 1841, 90,070. 
vers all s V. A fundamental difficulty with refer- | ephemeral. Now, if this were placed in | #0, Mlmura; ©. 2. Pooler, Deansviile 5 » R gents . 
and violence and promoie the general wel. | y . es rb Pay f : <ute J. 8 aon: Tian a the R geuts, in their report, remark 
fare. This fact makes it possible that the | ence to methods is, that the very essence of | writing and printed in the monthly, which ii ate J . EER, Albany ; Miss M “ From the time (1867) to the present, the 
eing no busi fl Aol date ship can | ™ethods—the philosophy underlying them | he hoped and had reason to believe would | Hendrick, Cortland. : diminution has been constant, and to tl 
3 no oc. siness O aw aud of statesmanship can | —is confounded with the manver in which soon be revived, they would be able to con Educational Statistic —S. D Barr, Penn " - : ae < e 
become professional. os a : : ven, Say . : Yea: De, J. B. Toomeoo, N. Y: Dr. jee ercenes Pour of the largest 
: In theolozy even, men are willing to | the method is appli.d in a particular case. | it over and know how the cause was going fey oll Mee Se Sag academics have been recentiy changed to 
nechani. harmonize individual opinions in order |, V1. Another pernicious difficulty among | on. ames Cruikshank, Brooklyn. normal schools, and have ceased to exist as 
eaching, that there may bea caine strength to re- | ¢achers is the strange theory that one can- Prof. Allen objected to the discharge of Location of next Meeting.—J. E. C ook | acadamics and to report to this Board 
cist teamorelity. g | not know until there has been a personal | the committee, and asked that it be con- | a ; - R pa ee | They had aa aggregate a'tendance of about 
in some This makes possible a profession of the- | ©*PeTience. Hence, theories and experi-| tinued. Although tl:is subject was more Bar sparre.t, ¥ stonah ; Mrs. George H | 1 0 pupils. The law which changed the 
d States ology | 7 of 4 7 of 4 a ee my the — of the Super: | — Rome; Miss Emma Arnold, Syra | support of the commoa schools from rate 
aT se» wo. | Let the folly of tl.is theory be answered | intendents’ Association, still this commit- _ — oe . . | bill to tax was enacted in 1867. These 
ods are of vb Aca pe cae tig! gn 7 by ey | by this ; Must one have had the small-pox | tee could discuss the matter wiih them and B ates oe gg oy 5 W halen, | schools were thus made free Cher ee 
to another subject which will be fully ap- before he knows it isdangerous? Or have | report to this body. He considered it im- | Deaie! B a) ; = I os “e, Roche ster; in this way, undoubtecly, diminished the 
preciated? Never, more than this year taken arsenic to know it is poisonous ? portant that this committee be coutinued. Frede : “Win H hiv Me ' Ve assely, | attendance at the acadamies, which are 
thers by have politics been ‘s mixed”—thousands are | __V1- The efforts to establish a national | After some discussion, in which Messrs. | **e¢oD!8; Wm, H. iy, Mount Vernon. | mainly supported by the payment of 
: F : university—to continue the Bureau of | Thompson, Barr, Parker and Porter took H. Young, of Westchester County, | tuition. Tue smaller and feebler ac i 
disappointed, are vexed, are swallowing - : ‘ , was appointed Assistant-Correspondin ; and ‘eebler acadamies 
veachers “bitter pills,” are making singular ac- Education at Washington—the growing | part, on motion of Mr. Welch the report } se PP 4 " Sponcing | have from this cause, in many instances 
quaintances; et no one will question the interest in educational assoc’ations, the | of the committee was accepted and the E DD forth. E oa | languished or been absorbed into the public 
riety and wisdom of voting—which | &™*#t¢r attention aid by normal and otber | committee discharged. | . UP. Santorth, Keq.. Deputy Superin- | school system as academical depart ments. 
propriety om oling ic “hool he ph hy of ed ; i Doctor Th d th } tencent ef Instruction, made the following ’ et : . 
28. means simply that individual preferences | % ools to the philosophy of education, a octor Thon.pson moved that a select | Voor ne “ Condiil tEl phy Under the general union school law, an 
these. should yield to the best good of the whole these bear testimony ot the universal de-| committee be appointed on educational | ™ ~ rok _ ition of Education: | academical department may be established 
» funda. —which implies that the strength that a sire to develop the profession of teaching. | statistics, and that it be requested to make -.. e — schoo meee this a S| in aunion school whenever in the judg 
tive re- union of opinion gives should be maintaincd | _Nors.—In this connection it may not be its next rm port in writing. | a ae ond a ante hy ap | meat of the Board of Education the same is 
li have at all hazards. amiss to state that some of the scho dls of Professor Barr moved, as an amendment, | aaah and in oor with the "peo a | warranted by the demand for such instruc- 
for the Who will question but that in his voting the State of New York are already united- | that such committee be instructed to co-| and it stands to-day the proudest ae | tion. W hen the number of academic 
every citizen is still acting as though be |!y and conjointly working to evolve the | operate with the committee appointed by | ment, the noblest achievement of the com- | scholars ia a union school district is sufti- 
: points, believed himself fully “entitled to life, | idea of the true profession. the Association of Co ity Commissioners | monwealth, as it is the surest basis of its | °Ut % Constitute a vigorous academy 
called liberty, and the pursuit of happiness?” Time forbids a more extended enumera- | and School Superintendents, and also use | social and ’ political prosperity. There is | with a fair probability that the number 
? But when the sentiment is applied to | tion of details, even though this be lett | its efforts with the Board ofthe Rgents of | not a hamlet so obscure, a fT gion so re- | will continue for a series of years, and the 
ng bas methods and principles of teaching—that | Very incomplete. Let the magnitude of| the University to appoint « similar com-| mote. but that its por a may receive the | people unite liberally for its support, such 
“matter intelligence may the more eflectually con- the subject plead an excuse for the feeble | mittee for the same object. The amendment | henety aie, tenademetiin |}a department will constitute the best 
less of quer ignorance—the phrase “the pursuit | discussion. . _ and original resolution were carried. During the last school ye ar ending Sept. | schoo! that can be established The Re- 
of bappiness” means that every teacher | Finally: What can this Association, | professor Allen, of Geneseo, moved that | 30, 1871, the results in attendance and | 8°"\ have great gratification in referrip 
sion of must be allowed bis own special forte— | Which bas already accomplished so much | those who contribute papers to this meet- | every other essential particular, as »ppears | |) such im successiul operation in most o 
the same as that which Artemas Ward at- | for educational methods and practices dur- | ing be requested to furnish to the Execu- | from the report of the Eeparneendaaa of | the cities and in some of the larger vil- 
tributed to Washington, that of being | ing its history, still do to increase its effi- | tive Committee an abstract of the papers | Public Instruction, were unsurpassed by lagesot the State. : The 
of in- “different from everybody else.” A remark- | Clency * read by them within four weeks, for Pine | those of any fermer year. Y | people of the State may well congratulate 
able fact is it, too, that the youngerand| I. Appoint a committee at this session. | journal. ' | Ot 1,502,684 children between the ages of “— Ives on their system of education.” 
4 more inexperienced teachers enjoy this This committee shall be called the; Mr. Allen said ‘his brought up a subject | five and twenty-vne, 1,028,110 atrended the mo hg 7 ye a students for 
° ‘ pursuit of happiness” to a very vigorous ‘‘ Committee on the Professivn. which he had not expected to come up till | public s.hools some portion of the year—a r t —yP eet attencance for this 
cept to- extent ! et | They shall submit @ report at the next | later, and in speaking of which he bad to | gi: of 108,801 in five years. locluding ol ue five years preceding was as fol 
Hardly any oe teacher has faith in any | meeting. : ’ m ike this excuse. List year Professor Barr | the attendance upon private schools and om 
ts and scheme or theory that he has no voice in| This report shall embody, in detail, the | had offered a somewhat similar resolution, | academies, more than 80 per cent. of all | ™ iS sc tetes "hone ons 
reo —— i ed th elements which shall belong to the prof-s- | that Ca of the papers read here| persons in the State betwren the ages) 1? 10,001 = «1870, Tee 
m- aiths may be summ Us : sion. should be printed, to which was | pam tended school some purtion of the | ; : hier ; 
: i. In law, in statesmanship, in politics,| This report shall be carefully drawn up, | a history of the pak ~ ave bgeec dion — - aumueen is . +" oy subject the Regents report 
sted. all have faith in the hearts and wisdom of | thoroughly discussed, and adupted. and printed. He had, in preparing this his- ty ee ee table — that the number of full 
the united people. | Whatever is adupted shall be considered | tory, met with numerous delays, and so had | ¥ormal..-------- a ademic scholars is reduced in even 
en and 2. In theology all have faith in their | as of much authority. Dr. Cruikshank, his associate in the work. | Conese. PPR A atts . os awe) rat "\ than the whole attendance, 
church creeds and in God. | This committee shall have power to ap- | So time passed 07, and at last, on consu!ta- | Set ccionasacanerdes mice = ing in tue ast ye " less than one-third of 
\Ow ex” 3. In regard to principles and methods | point sub-committees, to which special | tion, they ha! concluded to waive the his- Setal < oan one — ee (A the preceding 
of teaching, all have eternal faith in them- | work may be assigned. tory for the present ycar, and had then set} : ee an 1,908,907 | seven years. This is believed to be princi 
a. : , 3 : “ ’ we average attundasce at the public | pally caused by the system of preliminary 
selves. : | This committee shall, if possible, also | the printers to work on the report. Part! cepools was: : exawination, instituted several year 2 
= Works may be classified as follows: | s.bmit a synopsis of @ course of su'ject-| of the report was here already, the rest of | 4.4 =, — Fee Soran’ anode of . meen eae 
ed. 1. In law, statesmanship, politics, no one | matter for the Association to discuss. it would be here before the close of the | urs! districts 294-418 designed to secure the a siden, - rs 
ever complains because his plans and| This subject-matter shall be entirely pro-| convention. But if they desired to have a | 8 “sre | present, naturally tended to great | 45 
ng. methods are estublished rules—no one ever | fessi nal—that is, it shall be such as be-| proper record it was not the time at the end | HALE eee eeeeneees seeseee aoe anaes | prorat, coturesy eee a val an y- 
tudy— feels that he will lose his individuality and | longs exclusively to the profession. of the session to direct the Excutive Com- | nearly 500,000. In the rural districts it | , ie! ted” it and det« man . ea it Y? sulte, 
: become a mere machine, a parrot, by con-| II. Let it be the aim of our educational | mittee to prepare it. Such direction should | was nearly 17 per cent greater for 1871 om Gian Galsie leieeeh to than on 
ternity forming to established methods of practice | writers to discuss this metter fully in the | be given at once. Then Professor Allen’s | than for 1867, the last and most successful pe ond was little likely t “* : ~ it nr me 
inthe making of which he has had no voice | educational journals during the next year. | motion would be perfectly right. year of the rate-bill system, although since | torests or those of a 4 ‘ he mi 4 
only. —does not claim that all individual cases| With those two general suggestions let} Professor Allen accepting this as an | that time the average length of school |), had charge, to suffer by h > eaveinred 
be can not be brought within the principles | this paper close. amendmert to his own motion, the motion | terms had advanced to 3245 weeks, or fu lomen “The Avon hatin Sink ahenat tt 
8. and practices that he adopts. Let the hopes of the speaker be uttered | was carried. more than 7 per cent., and the increase in a oaie he aumier & i “ Soealie ~! . ine 
2. In theology no one complains because | that all will unite to work out speedily a Professor Barker thouglt some provis- | school population was less than 1¢ per | oro ctes po sible, a: dit bes ons od be _ 
| sum- he must baptize by immers‘on, or by | Higher an | nobler idea for our profession | jon should also be made for obtaining a | cent. Tue average time each pupil in the pr se that, un ler the resent system f a 
w and sprinkling, or by both; no ove complains |—that thissession may prove full of inter-| record of the unwritten addresses, which rural districts att nied school was 17 1-5 nee er ow bes My to the mae he aes 
that he must preach this or that doctrine; | est and profit to all—that downright eara- | were occasionally as—or even, according weeks, a gain of 20 por cent. in four years. | poqueed.” i shes ana = 
tion— does not feel that he will lose his individ. | estness may be evinced for truth—that all | to the old maxim, more—interesting than The average attendance for the whole = conseqaence of this diminution ia the 
uality and become a mere parrot, an au- | personal opinions may be duly he ded, and | some of the writtea ones, but made no mo- | State each diy of the entire t rm in 1871) number of pupils the allowance per eapit 
r have tometic machine; does not feel himself | yet the general good generously consulted | tion on the subject. was 8,943 more than tbat of the equal | joi). annual d stribution of $10 000 fro . 
3 been restricted in reference to reaching outward | —tvat all will teel free to join in the dis- On motion of Dr. Steele, an invit«tion | term in 1870, and 73,691 more than thatof | yy. 7 nae ~ eee Fund has increased — 
mm the sufficiently far to reach all sinners. | cussions; and may the prayer be uttered | was extended to educators from othvr | the short r term ia 1807, ry 76 in 1862, and $1.95 in 1 45. to 3 os 
2, But in Seaching, anti-machinism ond | that God will biess all our efforis, both for | States, strangers and visitors to participate The number of school-houses repor'ed |, j971. besides the sum of $21,000 * 2 
teach- individual.ty can orly be retained, and al! | time and for eternity. in the meeting. was 127 log, 9,914 frame, 1,182 brick amd | jionod for bovks, apparatus and te — , 
s tos individual cases can only be reached by| Professor Hoose, after the delivery of| The President announced that the Com- | 505 stone, making a total of 11,728—an in- | Chisces yy shieg 0 tet ol pe ee pit f $8 is 
f spe- adopting just and only those methods and | bis inaugural, took the chair, and an-/| mittee on Finance for the ensuing year | Crease of 33 during the year. Ae om additional wed Ba om ie “ase 
course ruks of practice which nobody else | nounced that the report of the Committee | would be: A. F. Styles,of Saratoga ; B. This is a gain in ten years of 211 brick | jy. ity Lome the a outed tare of 1872 - vd 
adopts ! }on Education was, at the request of the | Y. Conklin, of Brooklyn, and A. R. Bur- | houses and a decrease in the same time of | (jause in the appro sslatlon till. meseiiied 
and to Tis trae, it is a mark of independence ! | Chairman, postp ned. chard, of Fredonia, The Committee on | 119 log houses, 4 frame and 57 stone Sos aie tamienan Sie pr ae a n ; a 
ts, Te- And the dey on which one first steps into | In its place, he called on the Committee | Resolutions; J Dorman Steele, of Elmira; | many others have been built of material | |, - the oan a a wales af tee Arad — ‘ 
. the school as teacher, that day is the duy of | on Educational Stati-tics for their report. A. Z. Barrows, of Buffalo ; Parker 8. Carr, | similar to that of the old houses in whose approp: jiated the avails evant “te the 
> busi- one’s birth into an independence of | Dr. Cruikshank stated that the com-|of Fayetteville; Miss Mary Button, of | plac e they were erect: d, the improvements | oi ount of $125,000, for distribution by the 
method, into an independence of practice. | mittee bad not had an opportunity of meet- | Spencerport; Miss Fannie D, Wilcox, of | in this respects and in providing suitable | pre sens to the ucademies and academical 
| sub- Hail to that natal day ! That glorious and |ing to prepare a formal report, but, in | Catskill, and Miss Anna M. Lines, of | fences and furniture is best denoted by the | depar.ments of l ™ on Schools in the State 
perpetual Fourth which celebrates the | fact, they had not a report. To explain | Kingston. Ast» the other committees, he | amount estimated for these purposes. This | Pyis additional sum would make the av 
analo- birth of Freecom—Freedom from the en- | this he would have to recx!l the history of | asked the indulgence of the Convention to | in 1871 was §1 504,000.93, of which the | progate yearly allowance for each of th 
egard thralldom of established methods and | the committee. They would remember | the next day. | sum of $901,198.14 was raised and ex-| peent nt number of academic pupils $24 rn 
rules! Hail, gloricus bird of the skies— | that it was created last year, in view of the The Corresponding Secretary, Professor | pended in the rural districts, During the per capita , _— 
us to je ot the lone crag! For well art thou | meagreness of all educational statistics. In | Cruikshank, reported that he had made ar- | ten years ending September 30, 1871, the fen ali ia 5 tan ain aa 
cag crag - - ‘ yn By The Library system of the State is ina 
mi, are atype of the solitude of each one who | illusiration of this he would mention one | rangements for a release or commutation | sum of $15,363,629.33 was expended tor dilapiduted condition and necds repairing 
opens a book or wields arod! For thou incident. A certain committee, desiring to | of return fare on every railroad line except | these purposes, and of this $9,917,264.78 in | win few exceptions the libraries are 
ess of despisest to unite with the birds of the | report on the progress of education, had | the New York Central and Hudson River | the last five years, which is more than | poolected. and the senens omnnanaiaied 
| as 8 omiling valleys, unless it be to sweep majes- | not been abie to find in the reports of the | Railroad. That line bad always refused | three tim s the amount in any equal period | tow thele support are in many ie oteen ub 
ly an tically down upon their simple ways with | State for the last cight or nine years a | them any favors but he had gone on year | preceding. verted from their legitimate channel end 
the bezom of relentless destruction ! single figure as to the average attendance | after year reminding them of their lost op- The estimated value of school houses used for other purposes or wasted. : 
tthe Should, then, all work in just the same | of the schools, not a single figure in the | portunities and they as regularly returned | and sites has nearly doubled in five years, | “Phe repeal of the law requiring the 
n an- method? No! voluminous printed documents of the Em- | him a courteous refusal. it being for 1871 $23,468,266. The present | towns to raise au amount for this purpose 
No. Should there be allowed any chance for | pire State. He announced further that he should | average value of houses and sites in the ; : 
tber - . 4 , aaa equal to that received from the State, and 
* individualism ? The reports of the various cities and | move a stringent enforcement of the con-| rural districts is $780.46, in cities $39; | 1.0 premium on ceriain conditions \o we 
it, be- Most emphatically, yes. But let there | counties were of no greater use, for some | ditions of membership, either by calling on | 055.89. steer money for the payment of teachers’ 
iant be an system with rd to this | were made on the basis of the whole num- | the Treasurer for a rigid comngulanes with| The amount expended for teachers’ 7 y pay 
valled —let un reports be made of the re- | ber taught, some on that of tle average ‘ it or by some committee's act'on. wages 1871 was $6,653,003.05. This [CONTINUED ON PGE 6.) 
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YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 


NEW TEXT BOOKS. 


BOTANY FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


bf lants behave, how they move, climb, employ 
tnaoete te work for them, &c. By Prot. Asa Gray. an- 
thor of “‘ Gray’s Botanical Series.” Deastifally tas 
trated and printed on fine paper. 4to, Price, 





QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATIONS. 


to candidates for teachers’ cervificates, and a 
aes for i and teach By = 





OUR LETTER BOX. 


G. W. B. informs us that the Long Branch boats 
leave this city at 6:45 and 9:40 A.M. We know of no 
better way of spending the day out of the city than 
by the Long Sranch trip, which can be made in about 
two hours by boat and cars. 


Hew York School Journal. 


Office, 119 Nassau Street. 








children had the disease many were fright- 
ened away from school. In the primary 
schools there was an increase of 965 regis- 
tered pupils. The condition of discipline 
is reported good. The report includes a 
list of distinguished and meritorious pupils, 
and is supplemented by a list of the Board, 
the Manual of Instruction, alist of schools, 
teachers, &c., and the Board regulations. 
The number of pupils registered in the 





Swett, late Sup di Public I - 
fornia. Cloth, Price, $1. 
WORD BOOK OF ENGLISH SPELLING, 


Oral and Written. gned to attain tical results 
in the acquisition of the ordinary English vocal » 
and to serve as an introduction to word analysis. By 
Prot. William Swinton. 154 pages. Price, 25c 





SPENCERIAN DRAWING-BOOK No. 3. 

The method of drawing from objects illustrated and 
explained, together with hints on the grouping of ob- 
cts, in accordance with some of the most simp! 
Roe ‘of light, shade and shadow. Price, 50c. 


TAYLOR'S GRAMMAR OF THE GREEK LANGUAGE, 
wi jises ‘and V laries. By the late Samuel 
Bh Taglor, LL. D. Based on the 25th edition of Kuh- 
ner’s Greek Grammar. Cloth. 400 pages. Price, $1.60. 








ARS ORATOBIA. 


Selections from Cicero and Quintilian on Oratory. 
With Notes. By Martin Kellogg, Professor of Latin 
and Greek in the University of California. 1 vol., hand. 
somely bound in cloth, 157 pages. Price, #1.25. 


AN ELEMENTARY MANUAL OF CHEMISTRY, 


For Common Schools, Academies, Normal Schools, &c.; 
abridged from Eliot & Storer’s “ Manual of Inorganic 
Chemistry,’ with the co-operation of the authors. 
By Wm. Ripley Nichols, Asst. Prof. of Chem. Mass. 
inst. Tech. ly ill d with di and other 
engra’ 300 pages. Price, $1.50, 

Bither or all of the above will be sent by mailon re- 
coipt of the price. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


138 aud 140 Grand Street, New York. 
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8. 8. Packard, at his Business Col- 
ego, 805 Broadway, qualifies young men for first-class 
positions by imparting a sound business education 
The rooms are the most elegant, spacious and airy ot 
any apartments in the city, and all the classes are un 
der the care of thorough teachers. Call and see for 
yourself or send for circular. 


eumaseneen ——— 
FAIRBANKS’ 
(Semmosty Ellsworth's) 
BUSINES COLLEG 
76 BROADWAY. , 
Superior advantages for practical instruction. 
BOOKKEEPING, Fairbanks’ system, acknowle d to 
be the best in the country; Business Arithmetic, by 
the same, and Penmanship by B. F. Keiley, an able 
nd experienced teacher. 
7 New om elegant rooms will be taken September 1. 
Scholarships at present rates during the summer 
months only. 
Thirty-five por cent saved by purchasing the same 
in advance for the fall. 
‘ SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS 
to pupils of the public schools during their vacation. 


ea 





Sealed Proposals will be received by 
the Trustees of the Sixteenth Ward, at the office of the 
Clerk of the De ment of Public Instruction, corner 
of Grand and Kim streets, uvtil WEDNESDAY, the 
3ist day of July, 1872, at 10 o'clock a. m., for the build- 
ing of new wings, etc., for Grammar School No. 45, on 
the north side of Twenty-fourth street, near Fighth 

id ward. 8 and specifications can be 


Repairs, No. 146 nd street (third floor). Pro- 
posale nat be indorsed ‘Proposal for new wings,etc.” 
'wo responsible and approves sureties will be re- 
quired from each successful bidder, and no proposal 
will be considered in which no sureties are named. 
The Trustees sepeeve the eh se 
posals ie u 
aatintte ‘ J N HOWE. M. D., 
MICHAEL McNEIRNY, 
JOHN De LAMATER, 
BENJ. B, VAN BUREN. 
Board of School Trustees Sixte~s-th Ward.’ 
New York, July 16, 1872. 


—EE 


Post Office Notice..-The Mails for 
Buroy during the week ending Saturday. Jul: 
27, ite, will close at this office on Wednesday at 
a. ™., on Thursday at Il a. ™., and on Saturday at 10 
am. P. H. JONES, Postmaster. 
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The National Educational Associa- 
now.—The next annua! meeting of the National Edu 
tional Association will be held in the vy | of Boston, 
Mass.. on the 6th, 7th and 8th days of August, 1872. 
The forenoon and ovomeg of each Fy 4 will be occu- 
pied by the General Association, and the afternoon of 
each day by the four Depart: Ki 'y, Nor- 
mal, Superintendence and Higher Educetion. The 
officers intrusted with the duty of mabiog He arrange- 
ments are making g progress, and a full announce- 
ment will be made at an early fF The programme 
of exercises will include several of the most important 
educational Contee, now receiving Rg genre se 
labor will be spared necessary to make the meeting 
success, EE WHITE, President, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


8. H. Wurre, Secretary, Peoria, MM. 











An ArtirictaL WatrkLwinp.—The fact 
that whirlwinds are caused by upward cur- 
rents of heated air, was recently demon- 
strated in the town of Queensburg, N. Y. 
A farmer having occasion to burn a yel- 
low-pine fall»w, of some twenty acres, 
fearing that the fire might spread into the 
adjacent timber ignited the fallow in sev- 
eral places on the edge, after taking the 
precaution of clearing oft the brush from 
a strip surrounding it. The flames rushing 
toward the centre from every direction, the 
air and smoke soon assumed a rotary mo- 
tion, which increased in intensity. This 
whirlwind—for such it was—after becom- 
ing fairly fermed, moved with wonderful 
velocity on its axis, tearing up small trees 
by the roots, and lifting them into the air, 
stripping the branches from some that ad- 
hered too firmly to the ground, and fairly 
wringing the bark from others. It was 
accompanied by a noise resembling thun- 
der, and insted from five to ten minutes, 
but did not pass the bouads of the fallow, 
although it swayed back and forth across 
the field of fire several times.— Boston Jour- 
nal of Chemistry. 
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Ivy Porsontnc.—The best remedy for 
ivy poisoning is said to be sweet spirits of 
nitre. Bathe the parts aflected freely with 
this fluid three or four times during the 
day, and the next morning scarcely any 
trace of ison will be found. if the 
blisters be broken, so as to allow the nitre 
to penetrate the cuticle, a single application 
will be sufficient. The spirits of nitre may 
be prepared by dissolving one part of 
— ether in eight parts of common al- 
coho 
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THE NEW JERSEY SCHOOLS. 

The reports of the State Board of Edu- 
cation and the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction of New Jersey, includ- 
ing reports from the numerous counties 
and full statistical information, are before 
us. ‘‘ Throughout the year,” says the 
Board, ‘‘the whole school system, under 
the acts of 1867 and te modification and 
revision of 1871, has worked well and har- 
moniously. At no former period in the 
history of the State have our common 
schools been in so thrifty and admirable 
condition as they are to-day.” It was not 
until 1871, however, that the common 
schools of the State were made free in the 
proper acceptation of the term, by special 
act of the Legislature. This act was 
amended in the current year in such a 
manner as to render its “orking more 
satisfactory, and the resuiz will be, we 
do not doubt, as the Board says, the estab- 
lishment of “a system of public instruction 
in New Jersey which will do new honor to 
our already peerless commonwealth.” The 
report of the State Superintendent, Mr. 
E. A. Apgar, is an intelligent review 
of the general condition of the schools, 
with suggestions for their improvement. 


The total school census for the 
year is 265,958, being an _ increase 
for the year of 7,731. This includes 


all children between five and eighteen years 
of age. Toe total number reported as 
having attended schools, public and pri- 
vate, is 199,536; and as having attended 
no school, 62,718—leaving 3,704 unaccount- 
ed for. The number attending the public 
schools has increased, but the increase has 
only kept pace with the increase in the 
census. The evil, the Superintendent 
says, is more of irregular attendance than 
of non-attendance. ‘‘ Seventy-six per cent. 
of the total school census is represented as 
having attended either a public or a pri- 
vate school some portion of the year. 
This aggregate attendance is as great as 
we have reason t: expect.” Perhaps so, 
but it would hardly satisfy a Superintend- 
ent in Massachusetts or Connecticut. 
Duriog the year there were 82 new school 
houses erected, and 84 remodeled, refur- 
nished orenlarged. The condition of some 
of the country school houses, as described 
by the Superintendent, is very bad indeed, 
and may easily account for some degree of 
the large percentage of non-attendance. 
One hundred and thirty-three district 
schools are actually not provided with out- 
buildings at all, and in four hundred and 
twenty-three others they are pronounced 


by the County Superintendents ‘as 
unfit for use.” In a majority of 
these districts but one disgraceful 


apology for a privy is found for the accom- 
modation of the children of both sexes, 
and the offensive condition in which many 
of them are allowed to get and remain 
renders them positively shameful and dis- 
gusting.” Parents should naturally hesitate 
to send their children, and especially their 
daughters, to school under such circum- 
stances. 
The fifteenth annual report of the Board 
of Education of the City of Newark, pre- 
pared by Mr. George B. Sears, City Super- 
in endent, is a comprehensive and carefully 
arranged document. The total expendi- 
tures for the year were $161,393.59. The 
total number of schools, including five 
evening and one normal school, is 203. 
The number of registered pupils in all the 
hools, from September, 1870, to Septem- 
ber, 1871, was 14,947; and the average 
daily attendance was 84 per cent., showing 
avery slight decrease from the previous 
year—the decrease being in the grammar 
schools. The Superintendent is at a loss 
to account for the diminution in the num- 
ber of pupils, but states that the daily at- 
tendance had been very greatly interrupt- 
ed by sickness among children, especially 
chills and fever, some schools having thirty 
or forty absent at a time on this account ; 
the smallpox, too, was quite prevalent in 








some parts of the city, and though few 


hools of New Brunswick, according to 
the last annual report of the Board of Edu- 
cation of that ancient town, is 2,226. The 
average roll is 1,362, and the average at- 
tendance 1,262, showing an average daily 
attendance of 92.6 per cent. of the average 
roll. The Board congratulated the citizens 
upon the cheering prospects of their school 
system, and say that they never were 
brighter. 





WE give a great deal of room this week 
to our report of the annual meeting of the 
New York State Teachers’ A:sociation. 
There was so much matter that we are 
compelled to defer the publication of many 
ofthe p pers untill next week. The meeting 
was not asuccess. The sessions were too 
long, and the papers too voluminous. There 
was not nearly as large an attendance as 
at Lockport last year. We suggest that the 
programme for the next convention be 
pruned one-half and that the remaining 
balf be interspersed with music, calis- 
thenic exhibitions, etc. 





THE NEW YORK BOARD OF PUB- 
LIC INSTRUCTION. 


The Board of Public Instruction held its 
regular meeting last Wednesday. Present, 
President Smyth and Commissioners Lew- 
is, Wood, Jenkins, Brennan, Gross, and 
Van Vorst. The absentees were Commis- 
sioners Sands, Jarvis, Duryea, Ingersoll, 
and Fancher. 

REPORTS OF WARD TRUSTEES. 


Communications were received from the 
Trustees of the Fifth, Ninth, Thirteenth, 
Sixteenth, Eighteenth, and Twentieth 
Wards in relation to the awards of con- 
tracts for heating sundry school-buildings, 
in conformity with a resolution adopted by 
the Board on the 12th of June, 1872, and it 
was resolved that, as the appropriations to 
meet these contracts had been ma‘e on the 
17th inst., the whole matter be referred to 
the Committee on Course of Studies, etc., 
for a report as to details, etc. 

A communication from the Eighteenth 
Ward, submitting a list of evening school 
teachers, was referred to the Committee on 
Normal College, etc. 

MOTIONS, RESOLUTIONS, ETC. 

It was resolved to pay the bill of Robert 
C. Brown for expenses incurred by the 
Trustees of the Pwelfth Ward for new 
pumps for Grammar School No. 56, the 
appropriation having run out, but the work 
being deemed a necessity. 

It was resolved to refer the petition of 
teachers of special subjects for an increase 
of salary to the Committee on By-Laws, 
etc. 

The protest of Messrs, Farrer & Co. 
against the action of the Trustees of the 
Thirteenth Ward in awarding the contract 
for heating apparatus of Grammar School 
No. 4 to Messrs. Bearup & Carraher, who 
were not the lowest bidders, was received, 
and a resolution was offered to non-concur 
in the action of the Trastees. Laid over. 

REPORTS OF STANDING COMMITTEES. 

The following reports, previously laid 
over under the rule, were called up : 

Commissioner Lewis, from the Senet 
tee on Finance, reported the request of the 
Commissioners of Charities and Corrections 
for an appropriation to their schools, as 
follows : 
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ScHooL 
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No. of 


Pupils. Exp’nses. 





250 $2,632 
125 1,000 
4,000 
$7,632 








They further report that it has been 
usual to make such an appropriation and 
recommend a resolution appropriating the 
amount called for, but also include in 
their recommendation that these schools be 
hereafter requested to make the same kind 
of  ™ as required from corporate 
schools. The resolution was adopted. 

The following report from the Commit- 
tee on Normal oltege, etc., was presented 
by Commissioner Wood, and adopted: 

To the Board of Public Instruction : 

GENTLEMEN—The Committee on Nor- 
mal College, Lage by Colored Schools 
submit herewith a list of persons nomi- 
nated for the several positions in the 
Evening High School for the ensuing term, 
and recommend that they be confirmed by 


is Board : 
Jared 8. Babcock, Principal; Jaco» 


T. Boyle, Prof. Book-keeping; E. E. 
Burnett, Prof. Latin, ete.; H. D. 
Lloyd, Prof. General History and 


Political Science; Arthur Murphy (should 
McMullen resign), Prot. Methematicn; 
Wm. J. Goldey, Prot. Grammar and 
Composition; E. Howland, Prof. Chem- 
istry and Philosophy; Geo. White, Jr., 





Prof. Penmanship and Phonography; 
Frank Melville, Prof. Drawing; T. rs 
Williamson, Prof. Drawing; ©. F. Hart- 





man, Prof. Book-keeping; Geo. H. Albro, 
Prof. Book-keeping; Anthony A. Griffin, 
Prof. Arithmetic: E. H. er, Prof. 
Book-keeping; Wilbur F. Hudson, Prof. 
Arithmetic; A. L. Ranney, Prof. Arith- 
metic; A. J. Whiteside, Prof. Etymology; 
H. Arends, Prof. French; F. Daulte, Prof. 
French; H. Hutton, Prof. German; W. 
C. Hess, Prof German. 

The committee also recommended that 
Dr. J. Harvey Dew he appointed Professor 
of Anatomy and Physiology, whenever 
thirty students of the Evening High School 
express a desire to pursue said studies. 

Commissioner Woop, from the same 
Committee, in answer to a protest from 
citizens of the Tweifth Ward against the 
suspension of Colored School No. 5, re- 
ported that the average attendance of that 
school was but 16, while the expenses were 
$1,438.48, being as nearly as possible $90 
per head. They therefore adhere to the 
suspension, but suggest that the car fare of 
the children, not to exceed $20 per heid 
to school No. 3 in Forty-first street be paid 
by the Boird. A resolution in accordance 
with the suggestion was adopted. 

Commissioner Woop, from the same 
committee, reported that they had received 
the following letter: 

“New York, June 27, 1872. 
‘** Hon. Wil’iam Wood, Chairman Committee 

Normal Ovllege : 

“I propose if agreeable to the Depart- 
ment to place at its disposal the sum of 
sixty dollars annually, to be invested in a 
gold medal to be called the Hunt Medal, 
to be awarded to such student in such de- 
partment as the Committee on Normal 
College may designate. 

“Very truly yours, 
“Witson G. Hunt.” 

+ He further reported that the committee 
very gladly accepted the donation, and 
under the limitations of the donor recom- 
mended that the medal be awarded to the 
most meritorious student in the Depart- 
ment of Latin in the Normal College, and 
recommended resolutions to carry out this 
object, and to heartily thank Mr, Hunt for 
his generous donation. Resolutions to this 
eflect were adopted. 

Commissioner INGERSOLL, from the Com- 
mittee on Buildings, Repairs and Furni- 
ture, reported that under the lease of the 
—— occupied for many years by Pub- 

ic School No. 23, they were bound to put 
the premises in the same order when leav- 
ing as —{ were when first occupied. That 
the school is now on the point of removal, 
but that the lessors, the trustees of the First 
Sabbatarian Church, offer to accept the 
heating apparatus as a fu'l satisfaction of 
the covenant, and that this is a liberal 
proposition. The Committee recommend 
its acceptance. A resolution of acceptance 
was adopted. 

A resolution that the maximum salary be 
paid to those principals whom the Commit- 
tee on Teachers reported at the previous 
meeting of the Board entitled to the same, 
was adopted. 

Commissioner Jenkins, from Commit- 
tee on Course of Studies, etc., reported in 
favor of authorizing contracts for heating 


apparatus, as follows: 
rammar School No. 3, 8. Farrer & Co., 

$5,315. 

Grammar School No. 41, S. Farrer & 
Co., $4,600. 

Grammar School No. 56,8. Farrer & 
Co., $5,300. 

Grammar School No. 50, S. Farrer & 
Co., $8,750. 

Grammar School No. 32, 8. Farrer & 
Co., $7,200. 

Grammar School No. 26, 8. Farrer & 
Co., $6,200. 


The report was adopted. 

Commissioner Sands’ report from the 
Auditing Committee, recommending the 
payment of current bills amounting to 
$4,972.83, was adopted. 

REPORTS OF SPECIAL COMMITTEES. 

The following report, presented by Com- 
missioner Woop, from the special commit- 
tee appointed to arrange the work of as- 
sistant superintendents of schools, was 
laid over under the rule. 

The special committee appointed to ar- 
— the work and designate the positions 
of the assistant superintendents of schools, 
report as follows: 

upt. Harrison is designated first as- 
sistant superintendent of Grammar Schools. 

Supt. Calkins is designated first assistant 
superintendent of Primary Schools and 
Primary Departments. 

The examination of the schools shall be 
conducted in the following manner : 

The examination of the eight several 

ies of the Grammar School, and the Ist, 

dand 8d gradea of the Primary Schools 

and Departments shall be appointed and 
allotted as follows : 

1st and 2d grade of Grammar Schools to 
- Harrison, until further orders. 

he following shall be the order for ex- 
amination for September, October, No- 
+ — ad and December, 1872, and January, 

Supt. Fanning shall examine 3d and 6th 
grammar grades and 3d Primary School. 

Supt. Jasper, 4th and 7th grammar and 
2d a. 

Supt. McMullen, 5th and 8th grammar, 
and 3d primary. 
an. March, April, May and June, 


Sapt. Jasper, 31 and 6th grammar, and 


3d poneey 
Supt. McMullen, 4th and 7th grammar, 
and 2d primary. 

Sapt. Fanning, 5th and 8th grammar, 
and ist Leong’ BD 

September, October, November and DVe- 
cember, 1878, and January 1874: 

Supt. McMullen, 3d and 6th grammar, 
“s a Femina 4th and 7th 

upt. Fanning, 4th and 7th gaammar, 

and aa primary. . 


Supt. Jasper, 5th and 8th grammar, anj 
1st primary. 

And so on, each of the three Assistant 
Superintendents _rotati consecutively 
each succeeding five months; it being 
distinctly understood that the nature and 
anount of work to be done by each shall 
be the same. 

Superintendents Calkins and Jones shall 
visit and examine the fourth, fifth and 
sixth grades during each and every term of 
five months. 

At the end ofeach week, each Assistant 
Superintendent shall report to the City 
Superintendent the results of his examina- 
tion, pursuant to the form now in use; 
and shall, in addition thereto, report fully 
as to the sanitary condition of the pupils 
and school buildings. 

The City Superintendent shall report to 
the Department of Public Instruction the 
results of such examinations monthly, at a 
meetiog of the Board, on the first Wednes- 
dey of the succeeding month, unless said 

ednesday shall be one of the first three 
days of a month, when his report shall be 
made at the next meeting of the Board. 

Examinations of corporate schools and 
evening schools shall be arranged by the 
City Superintendent, so as to interfere as 
little as possible with the examinations o1 
the scuools of his department. 

Pe it, therefore, resolved, That the Board 
approve of the foregoing plan, and all of 
its provisions, and that tue same be and is 
hereby declared to be the designation of 
Superintendents’ positions and the arrange- 
ments of their duties; and that the Com- 
mittee en By-Laws, etc., be directed to in- 
corporate the same in the future Manual 
of the Board. 

WiruuaM Woop, 

Hooper C. Van Vorst, 

NATHANIEL JARVIS, JR., 
Special Committee. 

The claim of James Hyatt for $91 pay as 
Special Teacher of Science for the schools 
of the Sixteenth Ward, was allowed. 

Commissioner Van Vorst desired to 
call up the subject of repairs to school 
buildings, but Commissioner Lewis, who, 
on behalf of the Finance Committee, had 
waited upoa the Board of Apportionment 
in relation to obtaining an appropriation 
for such repairs, said that he was not yet 
ready to report, and the matter was laid 
over. 

The Board then adjournel to the first 
Wednesday in September. 

Previous to the mee ing of the Board, 
the Trustees of the College of the City of 
New York met, and on motion of Com- 
missioner Gross, on behalf of the Exeeu- 
tive Committee, a resolution was adopted 
asking the Board of Supervisurs to raise 
the sum of $150,000 for the Colleze of the 
City of New York, as provided by the act 
of the Legislature, the Board of Appor- 
tionmeat having allowed only $125,000 for 
that purpose. 








Hews from the Schools. 


REcEpPTIONS AT PusLic ScHoots.—The 
second anoual reception of the Grammar 
Department of Public School No. 1, of 
New-Rochelle, came off at the Town Hall, 
in that village, on Friday evening, last. 
Addresses were delivered by Hon. Clark- 
son N. Potter, M. C., Hon. bert Coch- 
ran, Hosea B. Perkins and Robert C. 
Fisher, President of the Board of Educa- 
tion, who stated that Mr. Alvah Higgins 
had authorized him te offer a prize of $50 
in gold to the pupil who should make the 
greatest proficiency in elocution during 
the ensuing year. 

The annual reception of Public School 
No. 4, Mount Vernon, on Friday evening, 
was a very pleasant affair. The building 
was crowded to its utmost. 

Mr. W. D. Heyer, Principal of Public 
School No. 4, of Morrisania, has tendered 
his resignation, as requested by the Board 
of Education. 








At the meeting of the Board cf Appor- 
tionment this week, an application was re- 
ceived from Commissioner Lewis, of the 
Board of Public Instruction, for an appro- 
~~ of $148,565 for repairs to school 

uildings and heating apparatus. Com- 
missioner Lewis appeared in person before 
the Board, and stated that the amount 
called for was the very lowest required for 
n repairs. 
Mayor Hall was strongly in favor of 
making the appropriation, saying that he 
believed the representations of Commis- 
sioner Lewis were true, and that the repairs 
were necessary. 

Comptroller Green said he wanted to see 
all departments cutting down their ex- 
penses, and the Department of Public In- 
struction had been increasing its expenses. 

Commissioner Lewis said that the new 
Board of Public Instructors had used 

t economy and were expending much 
ess money, considering the increase! de- 
mands upon them, than the old Board. 

An appropriation of $100,000 was made 
—$80,000 for boilers and heating appara- 
tus and $20,000 for extraordinary re 





On Monday last, the Board of Trustees 
of the Ninth Ward opened proposals for 
furnishing steam apparatus to Grammar 
Schools Nos. 3 and 41. There were in all 
six bids received, and the contracts were 
awarded as follows : Grammar School No. 
8 to Gillis & Geoghegan, at $5,315 ; Gram- 
mar School No. 41 to Farrell & Co., at 





The forty-third annual meeting of the 
American Institute of Instruction will be 
held in Lewiston, Maine, August 13, 1 
ammar Schoo 





band 15, in the hall of the 
building. 
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STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3.] 
wages, are the principal causes of the de- 
cline. The reports of the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction have fuily 
discussed this subject, and have shown the 
necessity of legislative action, if the system 
is to be saved and restored to usefulness, 
and it is unnecessary that your committee 
should extend their report upon this point. 
The decrease in the reported number of 
voiumes the past yeer was 58,381, and 
since 1858—at which time there were over 
16,000,000 in the libraries—675,894, al- 
though during that perio! the sum of 
990,000 has been apportioned to the dis- 

tricts for their support. 

The foregoing statements give the nu- 
merical results of the educational work in 
this State. 

We believe there has been improvement 
in the quality of instruction, especially in 
those counties in which supervision has 
bgen most thorough and effective. There 
has been an increased demand for better 
teachers, and a much larger number of 
persons have resorted to our normal schools 
to obtain the requisite training. 

By the establishment of normal schools, 
of which there are now eight in successful 
operation, and the maintenance of teach- 
ers’ institutes.and classes, the State has 
clearly indicated its purpose that the pub- 
lic schools shall be made worthy of the 
liberal patronage and support which they 
receive, through the employment and ser- 
vice of well-qualified teachers. 

During the year about closing, the at- 
tendance of normal school pupils has been 
nearly three thousand, and the number of 

duates over three hundred. Qa this 

sis, when there has been time for classes 
in the younger normal schools to complete 
the prescribed course of study, the total 
number of graduates will be not less than 
800 each year. Besides, there are large 
numbers who complete partial courses of 
study and training at these institutions 
and go out rendering good service in the 
schools of the State. 

The membership upon teachers’ classes 
in the ninety academies designated by the 
Regents for that purpose was 1541. 

uring the calendar year 1871, fifty- 
seven institutes were held in fifty-seven 
counties of the State, besides one for Indian 
teachers on the Aileghany and Cattaraugus 
Reservation, with an aggregate attendance 
of 10,423, the largest number ever record- 
ed inasingle year. This was eighty per 
cent. of the eatire number employed for 
the legal term in those counties in which 
institutes were held. The fact that so 
many have availed themselves of the 
various means provided for special prep- 
aration as (teachers, is certainly an en- 
couraging indication that improvement in 
methods of instruction, and school man- 
agement will be developed in the schools. 

All admit, in general terms, that the true 
object of education is to develop and dis- 
cipline the powers by which knowledge is 
acquired rather than the acquisition of 
knowledge itself. Yet, in our school 
routine, there is often too great eagerness 
for immediate and showy results, too much 
servility to the mere mechanism of specific 

rocesses, and too liitle regard for the 
ormation of those habits of close observa- 
tion, discriminating analysis, and indepea- 
dent thought and investigation, by which 
the noblest results of human culture may 
be secured. Courses of study and method 
of instruction should be made to subserve 
this supreme object in education. Too 
much time is spent in memorizing dry de- 
tails of little value for knowledge or cul- 
ture; and the study of natural objects, 
valuable in themseives and valuable for 
discipline, is neglected. 

Too little interest is felt “ in the ‘ Floral 
Apostles’ of oe poet, who are ceasel: ssly 
preaching the{perfection of their source, or 
in the pebble at our feet, which, to the in- 
telligent eye, is the medallion struck by 
the Creator's hand, in commem pratioa of 
one of the epochs in His reign.” 

We would not trespass upon the province 
of another committee by indicating what 
improved methods should be adopted. 

We believe that only through the service 
of teachers carefully trained for the work, 
and of supervisory officers competent and 
thorough in the discharge of their dutics, 
can our schools be brought to the highest 
condition of excellence. 

The report was accepted, 

Mr. Wheaton A. Welch, one of the Vice- 
Presidents, was then called to the chair. 

Among those takirg part in the discus- 
sion were Dr. Woolworth, Professur Fleck, 
Samuel D. Barr, Dr. Armstrong. The 
point of the discussion was as to the distri- 
bution of the public moneys betwecn the 
academies and union schools. 

— subject was finally laid upon the 
t ible. 

Mrs. Emily A. Taylor, of the Albany 
Normal School, read a paper on ‘ Reac- 
ing which we shall publish hereafter. 

Ir. 8. 5. Packard, of New York, read 
the following paper on ‘‘ Preparation for 
Business :” 

Webster defines business as: 1. ‘‘ That 
which busies, or that which occupies the 
time, attention or labor of any one as bis prin- 
cipal concern--whether for a longer or short- 
er time ; and, 2. Any particular occupation 
or employment for a livelihood or gain ; as 
agriculture, trade, mechanic art or proies- 
son.” Mr. Greeley defines a business man 
a3 “one who knows how to set other pec- 
p'e’s fingers at work—possibly their heads 
also—to his own profit and theirs,” and il- 
lustrates his mean to the following char- 
acteristic style ; ‘‘ The man who, stepping 
in‘o a new and partially employed commu- 
nity, knows how toset new wheels running, 
axes plying, and reapers and mowers in 
m >tion—and so of all the various machin- 
ery of production, transfurmation and dis- 


tribution—with advantage to the commu- 
nity and with reasonable profit to himself, 
is a business man, though he may not know 
how to read, even; though be may have 
no money when he commences; though 
he has simply the capacity to make him- 
self a sort of driving-wheel to all that ma- 
chinery.” These various definitions differ 
from the ordinary understanding as to 
business and business men—the one mean- 
ing usually traffic, and the other, those who 
buy and sell, or carry on commercial en- 
terprises. Such, at least, is the restricted 
sense in which the term business education 
is ordinarily considered. 

In treating of ‘‘Preparation for Business,” 
as I must do too briefly, 1 shall differ some- 
what from the broadest, as well as from 
the narrowest, of these definitions ; for, 
while to dusy oneself is in a generic sense, 
to be employed in busy-ness, there is much 
of mere motion or activity which it would 
not do to dignify by the name of business ; 
and,on the other hand, while a business 
man may best show his organizing and 
executive  ¥— by setting other people's 
fingers and brains at work, it is no mean 
evidence of business acquirement or busi- 
ness ability that he should know as well 
how to use Ais own fingers and brains ; for 
it is very plain to be seen that the work of 
the world must be actually performed by 
somebody's fingers and brains, and if the 
legitimate aspiration of the young men and 
women of this country was merely to 
direct others what to do, there would be 
little honor, where now lies the great 
honor, in doing. The power to properly 
direct others is not by any means to be 
despised ; and it is, besides, a necessary 
power in the world’s great workshop ; but 
those who possess it in the most marked 
degree do not acquire it at school, nor 
from systems and theories of instruction, 
however perfect; they hold it as an en- 
dowment rather than as an acquisition. 

And again, while traffic or trade enters 
largely and necessarily into business—be- 
ing, in fact, the one e'ement without which 
it could not exist—still it is not aU of busi- 
ness ; it is rather the medium or instru- 
mentality which regulates and equalizes 
business, and makes it, in its enlarged 
sense, possible. 

And so, in this intricate and diversified 
scheme of human industry, which revolves 
in endless succession from producer to con- 
sumer, and from consumer back to pro- 
ducer, every step and every link must be 
given its due place and importance as a ne- 
cessary part of the whole; and the man 
who breaks the stone and clears away the 
forest, as well as he who tills the ground or 
reaps the harvest, or builds the ship or pi- 
lots it across the trackless sea, must each 
be recognized in his work, and will each 
receive at the close of the day his penny 
from the Master’s hand. 

A recent report ot the Board of Educa- 
tion of the City of New York discloses the 
following facts: There are in daily attenc- 
ance upon public instruction in that city 
over 200,000 scholars—of course a very 
large majority of these never expect to do 
more than pass through the Primary and 
perhaps a few classes of the Grammar 
Schools; for, although education is gratui- 
tous, the great bulk of the children cannot 
be allowed the time to go to school—tor 
most of them are expected to commence 
earning their own living at frum ten to 
thirteen years of age. Still a collegiate 
course is open for the boys, and its equiva- 
lent for the girls; and it is the policy of the 
Grammar Schools to get as many of the 
scholars admitted into the College of New 
York and the Normal College as possible. 
The result as shown by the report is that 
last year there were in attendance at the 
College of New York 712 pupils. Of these 
there were in the Senior Class 39, Junior, 
48; Sophomore, 71; Freshman, 159. In 
the Introductory Department, which is the 
nursery of the College, there were 395 
scholars; but of these 185 took the Com- 
mercial Course, which is a one year’s course 

reparatory to entering upon business, 
Coes only 210 as possible recruits for the 
College. From the recent examinations it 
appears that of those admitted to the In- 
troductory Department this year, three- 
fifths have chosen the Commercial in pref- 
erence to the Preparatory course, 

The Normal College, recently organized 
under most favoravle auspices, and pos- 
sessing the rare advantage of affording the 
only recognized opening to honorable em- 
ployment for girls in the city had a maxi- 
mum attendance of 1,100 pupils ; making 
in all Jess than 2,000 of the 200,000, or less 
than one per cent. of the whole number of 
scholars attendant upon public instruction, 
who even attempt to go farther than the 
grammar schools. It then we take the pro- 
portion of graduates to the whole number 
who enter upon the higher courses of study, 
we will see that less than one-seventeenth ot 
one per cent, of all who avail themselves of 
the free education of the best organized 
and most efficient schools in this country 
actually realize what should be the hopes 
of their friends and of all friends of intel- 
lectual progress—a complete and rounded 
course of mental training. 

Ishall presume that the facts given above 
are representative of the condition of edu 
cation in this country; and shell accept 
what ¢ rather than what ought fo be as the 
basis of my deductions. 


There are two distinct purposes of edu- 
cation, both of which should be ever pres- 
ent to the mind of the teacher. 1. The 
discipline or development of the mental 
power ; resulting in what may be called 

rsonality ; and 2. The furnishing of the 
nstruments or tools by the aid of which 
such personality makes itself felt, And 
lest I may be thought to favor the latter to 
the detriment of the former, I will here say 
that in my opinion that kind of training 





which best develops the mind—develops 





it in its broadest, deepest and truest sense— 
the most surely furnishes the instruments 
which give it scope and action. In the 
language of another: ‘‘ We should educate 
men as men ; not for business, not tor pro- 
fessions, not for opportunities mainly—but 
should educate them to be men—that is to 
say, should develop ow and facul- 
ty, intellectual, moral and physical, that 
they may, thus prepared, be able to tura 
their hand to anything, and find their edu- 
cation not a shining blade without a handle, 
but a good tool held in the firm grip of 
character.” 


A Spartan king has the credit of pro- 
mulgating the educational theory so often 
and so ignorantly repeated: “ Teach your 
children that which they will practice 
when they become men.” There is the 
sound of wisdom in this advice; and edu- 
cators of the self-assertive, persistent type 
should not be too harshly criticised tor 
giving its word of promise to the ear, al- 
though they so often break it to the heart. 
I have said that this aphorism is often and 
ignorantly repeated; and I mean by that to 
say that any father or teacher who acts 
upon his own prediction or prescription as 
to the exact thing in the future which a 
boy may do; and who directs his efforts in 
training to such specific end alone, is either 
ignorant or careless as to his duties, 
1 have in my mind an illustrative case 
of a father whe with a family of five 
boys conceived the humane project of 
representing through them the higher 
phases of professional life; so this one 
was set aside for a doctor, this for a 
lawyer, this for a minister, this for a civil 
engineer, and this for a bank president; 
and each was put in training for bis chosen 
calling—chosen by his father, it will be re- 
membered, and without any voice of his 
own. The resulis have transpired. The 
minister, who was cut out for a financier, 
has had miserable luck in his professional 
effort to save souls, and has sensibly con- 
cluded that if he can gather sufficient 
courage to drift into Wall street where he 
belongs, he may do something yet for the 
kingdom of Go|. The lawyer would have 
made an excellent drayman; but being 
arbitrarily thrust out of the channel where 
he might have distinguished himself and 
done some good in the world, he has be- 
come a pot-house politician without suf- 
ficient talent or influence to be worth 
buying by either party, and so spends 
his leisure hours—and all his hours are 
leisure hours—hanging about club-houses 
and bar-rooms and giving the finishing 
touches with a jack-knife to dry goods 
boxes and wooden bottomed chairs; the 
doctor’s only real chance of finaucial suc- 
cess is to eflect a copartnership with some 
reputable undertaker—that is if he should 
be fortunate enough to get any practice; 
while the eivil engineer isso very uncivil 
as to doubt his father’s infallibility, and has 
accepted a $1200 clerkship under the reign- 
ing President, and gone practically into the 
Civil Service Reform. The bank presi- 
dent, not having as yet been called to his 
high and responsible post, has taken up the 
preparatory and honorable business of a 
merchant tailor, and if he is left alone will 
be able, not “yy to earn or make his own 
clothes, but to lend a helping hand to his 
less fortunate brothers, as they may need 
it. In studying this matter of special 
training for special pursuits, as I have had 
occasion to do somewhat carefully, I have 
often thought of this earnest father, and 
the very natural mistake he made; and the 
remedy which I would prescribe for such 
a case as his would exactly answer my idea 
of “ Preparation 6f Business.” 


I conceive it to be the duty of such a 
parent, not merely to watch the tendency 
and note the qualities of mind which his 
son or daughter may possess, that specific 
treatment may be prescribed in each case ; 
but first to secure a fundamental training 
in those branches which, while they con- 
stitute the basis of true scholarship, are 
also available for the purpose of earning a 
living. In other words, I would say th vt the 
education cf our children should be begun 
and pursued upon the plan of giving them 
each day that specific knowledge and dis- 
cipline which, if they were never to enter 
a school-room agaia, would be the most 
serviceable to them as the means of attaining 
Vy =% measure of manhood and woman- 

ood. 


To assure success in any pursuit, the 
first essential is to see that the thing 
proposed to be done shall be what some- 
body wans done ; and the next thing, to 
make sure that he who proposes to do it 
shall be able to meet the requirements. 
As Mr. Greeley intimates, this may be 
done, and often is done, without any pre- 
vious culture or school education. The his- 
tory of our country presents many notable 
examples of men having risen to the high- 
est positions by the very force of their 
character and intelligence, whose early edu- 
cation had been wholly neglected, aud who 
had picked up or stolen whatever book- 
learning they had, between the hours of 
arduous physical labor. Take the exam- 
ple of Mr. Lincoln, whose regular school- 
ing did notexceed three months; and more 
conspicuous still, that of Andrew Johnson, 
who at the age of twenty-one could not 
even read. In the light of Mr. Lincoln's 
remarkable career, no one would presume 
to say that he was not educated, or that he 
was not specially educated tor the work he 
had in hand. The fact is, he had a teach- 
able nature, a true modesty which lies at 
the base of all real. attainment, and he was 
going to school a\l his life. He was effectu- 
ally educated in the backwoods of the West, 
on 9 nore) cA the rn in the 
rough contact w at strange! — 
civil:zation which carries the Star Ean 

in its forehead, and in the higher du- 
to which he was called by the voice of 





the nation, and for which he was each day | 
better fitted than on the day before. 

But as teachers we can neither wait for 
nor trust to these exceptional though vig- 
orous methods of training. Tne vest that | 
we can do (and that we should dv) is to ; 
gather from their results some practical | 
ideas of adapting means to ends. I do not | 
proclaim against clas-ical or collegiate edu- 
cation. Ido not even think lightly of it; | 
but I do think—and I have the concur- | 
rence of popular testimony—that such ed- | 
ucation too often unfits men for the rugged | 
duties of life; first, by bringing into dis- | 
favor and contempt the humbler appli- | 
ances of knowledge; and next, by establish- | 
ing an aristocracy of letters, and maaing | 
its members apart from the less favore 
class in taste, sympathy and co-operation. 

In a recent address before the alumni of 
Hamilton College, Mr. Charles Dudle 
Warner, who spexks from a higher emi- 
nence than I can command, makes this re- 
markable and truthful admission: ‘‘ One 
reason why the scholar does not make the 
world of the past, the world of books, real 
to his fellows and serviceable tu them, is 
that it is not real to himself, but a mere un- 
substantial place of intellectual idleness, 
where he dallies some years before he be- 
gins his task in life. And another reason 
is that while it may be real to him, while 
he is actually cultured and trained, he fails 
to see or to feel that his culture is not a | 
thing apart, and that all the world has a | 
right to share its blessed influence. Fail- | 
ing to see this, he is isolated, and, wanting | 
his sympathy, the untutored world mocks 
at his superfineness and takes its own rough 
way to rougher ends.” 

And touching the want of sympathy 
with the want and its work so plainly 
shown in many of our most renowned 
seats of learning, Professor Youmars, in 
the August number of his Popular Science 
Monthly, pointedly says : 

“Tt is notorious that a pupil can go 
through a course of so-called liberal study, 
and graduate with honor at the highest in- 
stitutions, in complete ignorance of that 
vast body of facts and principles which has 
arisen in modern times under the name of 
science, and the object of which is to ex- 

lain the existing order of the world. 

here are great educational establishments 
from which modern knowledge is almost 
entirely barred out, and which opposes its 
intrusion with all their power. They 
fight the “encroachments” of modern 
science, modern literature, modern lan- 
guage and modern history at every point ; 
and it is equally certain that this scheme of 
higher education in the ancient seats of 
learning reacts with great power upon in- 
ferior institutions, making them also un- 
sympathetic with modern ideas as means 
and objecis of culture.” 

And here let me say that the existence 
of this fact and its influence upon early 
training bas made necessary the class of 
professional schools technically called Busi- 
ness Colleges—institutions which do not 
rate in the esteem of some scholars as 
among the ap oy educational forces, 
but which are gladly availed of by those 
who k»ow the character of their work and 
who understand its necessity. By devot- 
ing their energies to those special studies 
most apt to be neglected in the classical 
schools, they have earned their right to a 
participation in the honors awarded to ed- 
ucational effort, and through the efficiency 
of their training have forced a recognition 
not only from the public whom they have 
served so well, but from the high schools 
and colleges of the land, which to retain 
their hold upon patronage are very gever- 
ally aud very wisely establishing separate 
departments for the commercial branches. 

ue education of to-day—the education 
preparatory to business, to the real duties 
of life—should be, in the highest and 
broadest sense, concrete. It should have 
to do with things,and with events dail 
transpiring, and with duties ever at wend. 
It should be broad and generous in its ap- 
a well as beneficent in its aims. 
t should not only recognize and work in 
harmony with the spirit of the nineteenth 
cetury, but should clear away the rubbish 
and secure the right of way to all that is 
good and glorious in the coming centuries. 
The boys and gir’s who for a short space 
crowd our common schools and seminaries 
should be taught to respect themselves, 
first of all, as citizens of a free republic, 
and to regardas the firstduty of citizenship 
the ability to take care of themselves. And 
tht they may perform this duty to thir 
own honor and the relief of the State, they 
shuld be put at once iato the possession 
of those acquirements which experience 
teaches to be the most available to that 
end. If teachers who have this vast re- 
sponsibility upon their bands are able 
not only to discern the great need but 
to supply it as well, god; if not, 
let them either make way for others or, 
like the Grecley-ized democratic party, 
take a new reckoning and open the way 
for anew departure. If rubbing against 
college walls has not done the work well 
for those who are to lead this vast phalanx 
of hungry souls into the path of material 
success, let them try the experiment ot 
rubbing against the boxes, bles and bar- 
rels of the busy world they live in, and if 
they are not able, from their own experi- 
ences, to lay down the practical lessons ot 
life with the force of authority, let them 
bring into contact with their pupils and 
themselves those who are versed in worldly 
wisdom, and who can speak, though siam- 
meringly and without re to the fixed 
rules of syntax, yet understandingly and 
convincingly out of the experiences of a 
rugged and victorious life. us have in 
all our schools less professional and more 
natural teaching. Let us tear down the 


Oe 


partition wall which for so long has sepa- 





rated the knowledge of the schools from 


the knowledge of the world ; and let the 
two which are one in spirit and one in 
purpose be united in the holy bonds cf 
matrimony. And “what God has joined 
together let not man put asunder.” 

Mitr. Packard's paper was briefly discussed 
by Dr.’ Armstrong, Dr. M. McVickar, 
Prof. Mead, of Syracuse, and Mr. Hunt, of 
New York. 

The Association then adjourned till af- 
ternoon. 

Owing to the crowded state of our co)- 
umns we can only give a very brief resumé 
of the proceedings of the other sessions. 
Several of the papers and reports are now 
in type and others ‘are promised us, and 
will appear in future numbers of this 
paper. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The proceedings were opened with an 
organ voluntary, after which Professor §. 
A. Ellis, Superintendent of the City Schools 
at Rochester, read a paper on High Schools, 
claiming for them a great power in the im- 
provement of the standard of the other 
schools. 

This paper was discussed by Professor 
Beattie, Dr. Armstrong, Drs. Thompson 
and Townsend, Professor Barr, Dr. Banin- 
ger of Troy and Dr. King of Fort Edwari. 

A paper was then read by Mr. Charles A. 
Fowler, of Dryden, on the “Relation of 
Modern Philosophical Thought to Popular 
Education,” and another, by A. E. Schep- 
mees, of Shokan, on “ The Public Schoo! - 
What it has Done, What it is Doing, What 
it may Do.” 

Tne paper of Dr. T. L. Griswold, on 
“ Poysical Versus Mental Training,” elicit- 
ed prolonged discussion. [This is one of 
the papers we hope to publish hereafter. | 

Dr. Armstrong presented a partial repoit 
of the Committee on R-viving the Teach- 
ers’ Journal, which was adopted, and tie 
session adjourned. 

EVENING BESSION. 


At the evening session, Mr. Charles T. 
Porter re ida paper on “ Teachers’ Qualifi- 
cations,”’ in which he urged greater thor- 
oughness of preparation in teachers. [This 
is another paper we shall give at a future 
day, as well as a full abstract of the extem- 
poraneous eddress of Hon. B. G. Northrop, 
of Connecticut, who is selected to go tu 
oo to organize the schools there. ] 

r. Northrop’s address called out some 
discussion, after which the session ad- 
journed. 


THIRD DAY. 
MORNING B8ESSION. 

After an organ voluntary by Mr. Water- 
bury and a short discussion on the “Teach- 
ers’ Journal” question, a paper entitled 
‘* Aiming at What ?”’ (one of the —_ we 
hope to publish) was read, and its discus- 
sion occupied the most of the session. 

On motion of Professor Welsh the selec- 
tion of the next place of meeting was left 
to the Committee on Nominations. 

Nominations for officers were then made, 
being the same as were afterwards elected. 

A long series of resolutions was offered 
relative to the paper ot Professor Barr, and 
in the discussion of them Drs. Flack, Mc- 
Vicar, Woolworth, and King, Professor 
Allen, Messrs. Cavert and Lambert, Com- 
missioner Selden, Dr. Armstrong, and 
others took part till the hour of adjourn- 
ment. 

AFTERNOON B8E8SION. 


The following resolutions were adopted 
at the afternoon session after some oppo- 
sition : 

Whereas, It is a well-known fact that a 
large number of teachers as well as clergy- 
men are annually disfranchised by a clause 
in the Constitution of the State of New 
Yerk requiring a four months’ residence in 
the county to give a citizen the right of 
franchise; and, 

Whereas, Tne Constitution is soon to be 
revised by a State committee, 

Resolved, That a committee of three be 
appointed by this Association, whose duty 
it shall be to memorialize said revising cow:- 
mittee in regard to reducing the time ol 
residence in the county. 

Resolved, That a committee of five be ap- 
pointed to report to the Association at its 
next meeting, a plan for organizing and 
grading the schools of the State from the 
primary school to the academy, sc that 
our school system shell be no longer a 
system of fragments and disconnected 
parts, but constitute one grand and har 
monious whole. Carried. 

The Committee on ‘* Teachers’ Journal” 
made their supplementary report, naming 
an editor, and were continued. 

Mr. J. B. Dickinson made an ingenious 
address on the relation of elementary to 
scientific knowledge, which was heartily 
grected. 

A motion to pay the Treasurer $50 for 
his services was adopted. A similar mo- 
tion to pay Dr. Cruikshank for his services 
was, On his own earnest protest, laid on the 
table. 

Te report from the Finance Committe 
was accepied and adopted. 

Mr. Walter C. Lyman, of New York, 

ve a recitation of “ Horatius on the 
ridge,” which was warmly received. 
Aftera friendly contest between Mr. O. 
B. Burce and Mr. T. B. Stowell as to which 
paper should be read first, Mr. Bruce gave 
way, and read a paper on the advantages 
of phonography in practical life and as a 
means of education. 

The Committee on Elections reported as 
follows: At an election for officers of the 
New York State Teachers’ Association, 
held at a regular meeting of said Associa- 
tion at Saratoga, — , 1872, the whole 
number of votes cast lor President was 107, 
of which Edward Danforth received 103, 
Edward Smith 1, and Susan B. Anthony 1; 
blank,2. The following received the full 
vote ef 107 : 
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For First Vice-President, Sherman Wil- 
liams ; Second Vice-President, Jacob T. 
Doyle ; Third Vice-President, Mrs. Emily 
Taylor ; Fourth Vice-President, A. Z. Bar- 
rows ; ‘Corresponding Secretary, James | 
Cruikshank ; Recording nee, pad | 
R. Sandford ; Assistant Record me 
tary, O. B. Bruce ; Treasnrer, D Pratt. 

Tire Chairman appointed Dr. Armstron 
to bring the next Presideat forward an 
iotroduce him to the audience. 

Mr. Danforth returned his thanks for his 
election and pledged his efforts to the cause 
of education. 

The Committee on Place of Next Meet- 
ing reported in favor of Elmira as their 
wn Fe ace of meeting. | 

The report was adopted, but Utica 
pleaied hard for itself, and the vote was 
finally reconsidered and the matter referred 
to the Executive Committee. 

The President appointed on the Com- 
mittee on the Plan of pen omy J Schools, 
Drs. Metcalf, Kane, McGonig!e. Louch and 
Hunman. 

And on the the Committee to Memorial- 
ize the Committee oh the Constitution, 
Messrs. Sanford, Woolworth and Ellis. 

Professor Sheldon made the report on 
Necrology, happily of only three names, 
with a resolution which was adopted. 

Professor Reynolds moved that hereafter 
the Association and the individuals com- 

ing pay their own bills at Elmira or | 
wherever the Association be. Adopted. | 

The following were adopted «s the com- | 
mittees to appoint C.rresponding Editors | 
to the new journal: 

Public Schools—Mr. Schepmans, Mr. 








Wright, Prof. J. W. Hooper. | sult uo: 


High Schools and Academies—Professor | 


Bowen, Prof. Barr, Dr. Steele. | Ca 


Normul Schools—Dr. Arms‘rong, Dr. 
Sheldon, Dr. McVicar, Dr. Bennett, Mr. 8. 
A. Lathrop, Mr. North. 


PECItaLTY. 


The ‘Coat am Shirt 





Excelling in FIT, COM¢U&T and CONV e«NIENCE. 
BR. H. HUTCHINSON, Sele Manutacturer, 
765 BROADWAY, third door below Niuth street. 
All Styles Made to Order Gremptip. 





IMPORTANT TO LADIES. 





Mrs. SHAW’S celebrated MOTH and FRECKLE Lotion, 

best in the world, warran to remove FRECKLES 
MOTH PATCHES, Saliowness and Tan ; renders the 
pan soft, clear aud beautiful, Soid by al Drugeg ists, 
price $1. Prepared only by Mra. Shaw, 341 Sixth ave- 
nue, ° New Yo rk. 





NPE NEW YORK CITY BASE BALL AND sPont. 
| ING Th 


EMPORIU e undersigned being the 
largest fk 1 ‘and Dealers in Base Ball Goods 
in the United States, dealers and clubs should con- 

it us before purchasiug elsewhere, as over two- 
thirds. of all the goods sold are of our make and by 
some houses are sold at a large advance from Our 
talogue state and in some cases sel] iuferior goods 
for our ma! fo secure ourselves and customers 
we hereby offer aChallenge of One Thousand Dellars 
| fe any manufacturer of Ball and Sporting (:oods 

the United States who will prove that they manu- 

facture as large an assortment, Sell Cheaper, Make 


Teachers’ Institu'e—Prof. De Graff, | Better Goods or Give Sete Satisfaction to Cus- 

| tomers. e ve new styles o niforms, Spikes 

Prof. Barker, Prof. Sandford. | Bats and Balls, for this season. Our new Tinstrated 
Inspectors—Superintendent McMillen, | and Colored Catalogue of Base Ball, Cricket, Archery, 


Commissioner McGonegal, Commissioner 
Selden. 

The Finance Committee reported the 
payment of various bills amounting in the 
aggregate to $370.26. 

The Treasurer's report showed about 

in the treasury—a falling off of about 
fi00 on the balance of last year. Mrs. 
all Drebl recited Tennyson's “ Bugle 
Echo,” and the session adjourned. 
EVENING SESSION. 

In the oun Mr. hay mag = — 
account of progress in Japan, an ere 
were sociation by W. Locke Richardson, 
Mrs. Taylor, Prof. Bradshaw and others. 
The Committee on Resolutions presented 
the report, and after singing the doxology 
the convention edjeurace. 








 & ‘it te it le of Everything. 





Yale boys pray in Latin. 

When is charity like a top? 
begins to hum. 

A student defines flirtation te be ‘‘ atten- 
tion wi hout intention.” 


Pirds m't yoost der same kind of fud“ers 
vill gone together mit dbemselfs, 


When it 





Aclissic invalid being asked if he was 
ill prom ptly replied sum sic.— Ex. 
} 

Mr. James Kelly, a wealthy Pennsylva- 
nian, bas given $250,000 to tound a schoo! | 
in which poor boys shall be taught different | 
traves 


“T bav n't another word to say, wife— 
Inever dispute with fools.” “No, hus- | 
bind, you are sure to agree with them,” 
was the reply. 


There are 700 Japynese attending schoo!s 
and colleges in the United States at the ex- 
pense «f their government. Each one bas 
an allowance of $1,000 a year. 


“Paddy,” said‘ an angry lieutenant, 
“you are out of step.” vo, yer honor,” 
r-joined ery 4 “I'm the only man in the 
company that has the step at all.” 


A strong mind is sometimes more ¢a ily 
inpressed than a weak one. For example, 
you cannot so easly convince a tool that 
you area philosopher, as you can a philoso- 
pher that you are a fool. 


A learned gentleman was accosted in the 
following manner by an illiterate preacher 
who despised education: “Sir, you have 
deen to college, I suppose?” “Yes, sir,” 
was the reply, ‘‘I am thankful,” rejoined 
the latter, ‘‘ tbat the Lord opened my 
mouth without any learning.” a ‘A similar 
event,” retorted the gentieman, “ took 
place in Balauam's time; but such things 
are of rare occurrence at the present day.” 


While Aftam stent, God from him took 


A bone; as an omen 
He made It ‘ike a cough 'et look, 
Aad thus creat 


He took this bone not from his pate, 
To show her power ample; 

gy yy t, to designate 
Taat be on her might trample ; 

But ‘beat his arm to clearly show 
He always should protect ber ; 

And near his heart, to let him know, 
How much he should t her. 

He took this bone. crooked enough, 
Most crooked of the human 

To show him how much crooked stuff 
He'd always find in woman. 





SCHOOL BELLS. 


THE —, BELL 
UNDERY. 


a in 1926. 
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| rately cut, warranted to fit perfect. 





catalogue sent free 
— . &G. BR. MENEELY 
West Troy, N. ¥. 


Fishing Tackle, Yachting and Rowing. Boxing Giov es, 
Masks, Foils, Gymnasium, Steam Engines and ficures 
to attach, and porting Goods in General, seut free on 
ee aap scount to Schools and Colleges, 
CK & SNYDER, 126 Nassau Strect, New York. 
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DSRESoMAKING AND PA:s bun 


ROOMS. 
MISS J. 8. ST URLING, 


345 Sixth Avenue 
Botween 23d and 24th streets. 
Late of Le Bea Ton office. 
TAYLOR'S SYSTEM TAUGHT. 





| \irs, Miller’ * Seapestam of Fashions 
and Showrooms, 
Opposite A. T. Stewart's, 777 Broadway, N. Y. 


MRS. MILLER begs to inform her customers, ladies 

and dressmakers, that she has the Tn. reliable and 

choice selection of Fashionable | rted Trimmed 

and Plain Patterns in the i. woxnetly and accu- 

Many years of 

“Eas enables me to defy competition. 
Dressmaking in all its branches. 


MRS. JOYCE, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 
DOM AND FRENCH COUTIL CORSETS, 
 HOULDER BRACES, BANDAGES, — PPORTERS 
AND CHEST EXPANDERS, 
No. 1286 BROADWAY, bet. 33d and 34th sts., and 
233 SIXTH AV., between 15th and i6th sts, New York. 
Silk, Coutil, Linen and Cotton Corsets made to order 
at short notice. Al! cars pass the door. 


 'PHE BRISTOL 


Clothes Washer. 


Tar Macaixe bi heap , durability, sim- 
plicity end great effectiveness 


Satisfaction guaranteed or no sale. 
A LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE. 





Agents wanted everywhere for the Rrivt«! Washer 
and the “ perfected” Self-Adjustin, 


EUREKA CLOTHES W°INGER. 


Price of Tub and Washer, $7; Wringer, $7 5. 
Address 


Bristol Washing Machine Co, 


52 Park place, New York. 





CHAS, LA COUR & CO’S 


Popular Hair Store, 


No. 423 Sixth Avenue, 
Bet. 25th and 26th *ts., New York. 


We guarantee first quality of Hair, and sell 
than else where in the city. 


Ladies’ Hairdressing (one tm al] the latest styles 


caper 










MEDICAL. 





DJ. DELMONICO 
LITTLE’S 


a MOST 
RELIABLE REMEDY FOR 


Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, 
CATARRH, BRONCHITIS, 


INFLUENZA, 
RAISING OF BLOOD, 
WHOOPING-COUGH, CROUP, 

AS 


IN FACT, ALL DISEASES LEADING TO 


CONSUMPTION. | 


~The effects to be looked for by taking the 
Srrvp Pecrorat are, a pe gg and controlling 
influence over any promoting sleep, 
allaying the a dry tickling « sensation in the throat, 
creati; ealthy secretion or expectoration, 
increas ng the intervals between the paroxysms 
= ing, tavigemstiog the whole system, 
ng cough, and bequeathing to terity 
one of its greatost yy sound “| Ll 
thereby insuring i 




















C EVERY WHERE 


0. PROP 





ae |. 
LIVER 
REGULATOR, 


For the Permanent Cure of the most 
Hepeless Cases of Dyspepsia, 
Jaundice, Chills and Fever, 
Disordered Digestion, Fiatulency 
and Acidity with sour Beichings 
of Wind & Gas from the Stomach, 
Sick Headache, CONSTIPATION, 
Nervous & General DEBILITY, 

Prepared by Da. Woop, at the Botanic 
Dispensary, 242 Grand St.,New York. 
Sold in al) parts of the world, by all Druggists 
in town or city. 


MILLEN'S 





BITTERS. 





These celebrated bitters are prepared from one of 
the most beneficial herbs known, and asa medicine 
for family use cannot be excelled. Beto @ gentle 
stimuiant, they are a most valuable re 
complaints arising from a disordered state cof the kid- 
neys and organs connected therewith, and are there- 
fore without equal as a curative in all affections peca- 
liar to females. They are most potent in regulating 
the secretions, chanzing the constituents of — fluids 
and restertag health ao vigor bg he) de bilitat sd ed func- 
tions. Also cures Dyspepsia, en rogis, 
Gout and Sick Headache, besides being a never-failing 
Appetizer. 

anufactured by the Proprietor, William Millen, and 

put > in a superior ped for family use, and sold at 

the low ce of $10 5S® cents per bottle; for- 

warded i express on C. “0. D. to any accessible place. 

Sold by all druggists. Depot, 18 Bleecker street, near 
wery. 


- BASSFORD’S — 
Nonpareil Refrigerators. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. 
For sale only at the CORNER STORE 


COOPER INSTITUTE BULLDING. 


P. 8. Every description «f Hocse Purnishing Goods 
at a Great Reduction. 


ICHARD C. BEAMISH, Attorney and 

Counselor and Notary Public, Supreme Court, 
Chambers, New Court-house. Residence, 470 Second 
avenue 


Kendall's Spanish Annibilator, 





The only remedy that wil! per- 
manently banish all kinds of ver- 
nin, Roaches, Water-bugs, Bed- 
bags, Moths, Ants, Fleas, Flies, 
&e., and GUARANTEED to keep 
them out for ONE YEAR AT 

LEAST, or NO PAY, as thousands of testimonials will 
prove. Contracts taken for cleaning shipa, hotels and 


private dwellings. 
REFERENCES, 
Bt. James Hotel, Parker House, 
Coleman House St. James Hotel, 
Westminster Hotel, American Hotel, 
Bre voort House Revere House, 


House, Fn 
Grand Central Hotel, 
WHOLESALE AGENCY, 409 Cana AL STREET. 
E. B. SACK ETT & Co. 
Send for circular, 


| The Weed ‘ Family Favorite ” 
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SEWING MACHINE 


THE BEST SEWING MA- 
CHINE FOR UNIVERSAI 
PURPOSES. 


Sold on Monthiy Payments. 
Satisfaction Guranteed. 
INSTRUCTION FREE. 





LOCK STITCH, SHUTTLE, 
STRAIGHT-NEEDLE. 


Sews Lace to Leather. Exe 
cutes ek ne Fel- 
nd 


ing, Quilting, Braiding, 
Cording, Hem-Stitching, 
ing, Fringing, Frizzling, Pi 


Tubing, Embroidering, Gather. 
ing, Puffing. Gathering and Sew- 
ing at the same time, 


SALESROOMS : 
613 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
459 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN, 


Parties Purchasing will please mention this Advertisement, 





INSTRUCTION, 


PENMANSHIP. 
D. T. AMES & CO. 
Execute in the most pertect and artistic style every 
variety of Plain and Ornamental 
PENM 4NSHIP. 

Engross Resolutions, Testimonials, Memorials, Ad 
dresses. ke., write or fill Diplomas Family Records 
Certificates, Rolls of Merit and Membership, Title 
Pages, Tablets. Cards, Kc. 

Persons desiring superior work or instruction should 
sce eur specimens. 

For Cireuar, Specimens or other information, call 
upon or or address 

D. T. AMES & CO. 
Broadway, New York. 4 


The New York Conservatory of Music 


Has removed from Broadway to 
No, 5 East 14th St., near Fifth Av., 


Next Door to l elmonico’s. 


BROOKLYN BRANCH, 
102, 104 and 106 Court St., near State, 
Cc ye CONSTANTLY FORMIAG in all branches 
Music and Modern Languages. 
Also PRIV ATE LESSONS DAY AND EVENING. 
Students for any branch may becin at any time, the 
terms commencing from date of entrance. 


AGRAMONT2’S 


MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 


No. 82 Fifth Avenuc, 
Corner of 14th et. (Rooms Nos. 12 and 14), New York | 
M. HALLAM’s MUSICAL ACADEMY, | 
Ne. 12 Union Square, 41h Avenue. 
Thoreuzh instruction. ~ Violin. Organ. Or- 


chestral Instruments. v and Harmony. 
_ Terme, S10, S15, $25. 


Caligraphic Artist. 


' 
| 
HENRY 8. DENISON, 
| 





1151 BROADWAY, Between 2th and 27th streets. 
Up Stairs, Room i 

Ornamenta! Lettering, Kngrossing Resolutions, Cer- 
tificates, Diplomas, Family Records and Bibles, En- 
velopes Addressed. Confidential letters written and 
composed (strictly private). Artists’ Tablete lettered | 
andon hand. Wedding and Visiting Cards engraved 
and printed. 


TPYEACHERS WANTED for English, French, 

Germ in, Classics, Painting and Music, to in 
troduce to Families, Schools and Seminaries, 
py ——~ yo the country. Send for Murua. Pian 


Addre 
‘AMERICAN EDU CATIONAL UNION, 
737 Broadway, New York 


DAINE’S BUSINESS COLLEGE (&STAB'D 
1849), 62 Bowery, cor. Canal. Bookkeepin 
Arith’c, higher Math'ics. Gram'r, Spelling, Soman 


Latin, German, &c., taught privately day and eve'g ; 
24 writing lessons # SO. Ladies taught Bookkeep 
ing and Correspondence. 


At THOMPSON'S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 20 FOURTH 

ue. Opposite Ce r Institute, Bookkeeping 
Writing, Arithmetic, Keadling, French and German 
Ladies’ Denartment Day and Eve. Telegraphy taught 
practically. Demand for Operators. 


TLE | 
PANIES 
AREA STINIASNY, 


The Highest Cash Price Paid 





Paper Makers’ Stock, 


OLD BOOKS, NEWSPAPERS, PAM-) 
PHLETS, MAGAZINES, ETUC. 


J. TUCKER, 
24 ANN STREET, N Y. 


Dress Trimmings 


IN ALL STYLES MADE TO ORDER, 
The most complicated St) les, all Colors aad Shades | 
perfectly matched. | 
FRINGES WOVEN INTO GARMENTS. 
SHAWLS AND PARASOLA, 
Orders filled promptly, at reasonable prices, at the 
FACTORY OF 


M. OPPER, 


| 
| 
811 BROADWAY, BETWEEN lira axp :2tu STREETS. 


ORCAN. PIANO. VIOLIN. CUITAR 


SINGING—HARMONY, my | Private Lessons, 9? 
Clintea place tw Geese weet of Fifth avenue. Les- 
sons evening. rm 
— i & ae | Soochese, Address, 39. Wat. 
SON, Musical Direc ' 


Key 


MISCKRLLANEOUS, 


My OBAEL FALIHEE, 
Locksmith and Bellhanger, 


AND MANUFACTURER OF 
BRONZED AND PLATED GoopDs, 
FOR BUILDERS, 


Role Patentee of the NEW HINGE BUTT, which @&- 
lows no Screws to be seen. 


No, 162 EAST FIFTY-THIRD STREET, 
(One door west of Third Avenue.) 
NEW YORK CITY, 


ESTABROOKE, 


RON-REVERSED 


PERROTYP ES 


Si UNION SQUARE, 
N. W. corner Sixteenth Street, 
NEW YORK. 


febli-ly 





SEWING MACHINES, 


“BLEES” 
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FAMILY SEWING-MACHINE 
Challener the world in perfection of work, strength 
and beauty of stiteh, durability of construction an 
rapidity of motion 
Call and examine and for agencies and cirealar 


apply at pring oe “it 
BL KES SEWING MACHINE ©€O,, 
No, 623 Broadway, New Yort 


“TICTOR’ 
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The Sewing-machine 
PAR EXCELLENCE, 
UNRIVALED FOR EITHER PAWILY O8 MANUPA 
TURING PURPOSKA. 
OFFICE, 963 BROADWAY, above Seventeenth St. 
Agents wanted. 


MANHATTAN 


Improved Silent Family Sewing Machine. 





Best known fora! crades of Family Work and Em 
broidering. roadwhy,. New Vork. 
591 Fultea Street, Breoklys. 


E. J. ANNIN, 


Manufacturer of Flags and Banners, 
140 FULTON STREET, NEAR BROADWAY, 
(Established 1847.) NEW Sang 
Gi*, Bunting and Muslin Flags. staffs, Kagies 
Balls, Poics, ete., ete., always +) — ene 



















NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
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BY JOHN ALBRO. 
husband, visiting New York 


his bills and buy a let of pork, 
so full of pleasant 
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it 
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ri] 
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dress 
And. don't go to see ae vile Black Crook, 
But Fo 8 one hear seme intere: 


mag Lg ee preacher, 
band ci © Brooklyn Beecher. 


see 
HL 
Hh 
eB 
el 
_ 
7328 


bo ey 
geen wash bome L{ . 
wise nie new dress (D. 
“D, ay ‘much. My ge 


Marks NY dependence on the Power dhove. 
And, as he'd not been married very long, 
Took all the stock in r bis fair Siren's song, 


Although us husband he was rather 
An eas wort ft fellow to mulvather. 


ee 


7 ’ bought Ls e pretty a 
. olente, ear! bog zene 
I wrote D. V. Ye tanh oor ny Varden?” 


 ——— 


Crumbs for the Curious. 








Young ladies with new solitaire diamond 
rings never refuse to play the piano. 


The persons who most frequently visit 
the watering- -places in summer are milk- 
men. 

The Western confectioner, who a few 
months ago, taught his oa tosay “pretty 
creature” to every lady who entered his 
store, is now a iilenai. 


Some men are like cats. You may stroke 
the fur the right way for years, and hear 
nothing but purring; but accidentally tread 
on the tail and all memory of former kind. 
ness is obliterated, 


Many of the boats on the Erie Canal are 
navigated exclusively by women.—Daily 


e always entertained the belief that 
canal boats were too slow to carry mails. 


It is mentioned as a curious fact by old 
woodsmen that the beech and sycamore 
trees are never struck by lightning, though 
found in close proximity to oak, hickory, 
and trees uf other species that have been 
seamed or torn to pieces by the subtle 
fluid. 


Bridal fans, containing tle different 
terms of endearment used by the husband 
during his courtship, are all the rage in 
fashionable circlesnow. When the happy 
man gets cross or forgets his promises, a 
threat to lose her fan usually fetches him 
down to his work again. 


—— 


Tue Scrence or Cuemistry.—Of all 
the sciences which have so far been devel- 
oped to the world, none is so nearly indis- 

nsable, or has furnished so much material 
for blessings, progress, wealth, health, and 
happiness, as chemistry. While it was re- 
garded as a more beautifhl and intricate 
plaything, too subtile to be brought into 

neral practical use, the world made but 
fittle progress in its arts, sciences, and me- 
chanisms; but as soon as it was acknowl- 
edged as the indispensable agent of »ll 
knowledge, behold, with what power the 
inhabitants of the. earth leap forward. 
Nothing is impossible; nothing is left un- 
done. 

An eminent writer says:—“ Chemistry 
has added very maierially tothe wealth of 
the people generally; but it has accom- 
plished far more than at first thought ap- 

ars. It has given us better ven ilation ; 
utilized noxious substances that were 
otherwise repulsive or dangerous; made 
plain to the student what articles were 
poisonous, and the antidotes that render 
them harmless; has increased our pleasures, 
and made existence far more enjoyable to 
all, but particularly to the common laborer. 
Besides, it has +. 8 the average du- 
ration of human li By the direct appli- 
cation of the principles of the science in 
the development of almost every modern 
art,success has been rendered more certain, 
and the field of invention has shone with 
the brilliancy of. its disceveries.” 

But our grea’est industries are, more than 
all indebted to this science for their By | pct 
cipal strength and prominence. 
chemistry, and all knowledge of it, pad 
iron and steel would occupy the same 
grave. Without these, where would our 
civilization be, ...or. -what would life be 
worth? * - 





ow 





Watxrno.—Walking briskly, with an 
exciting object of pleasant interest ahead, 
is the most healthful of al! forms of exer- 
cise, except that of encouragingly remuner- 
ative, steady labor in the open air; and yet 
multitudes in large cities, whose health 

urgently requires exercise, seldom walk 
when they can ride, if the distance is a 
mile or more. It is worse in the country. 
especially with the well-to-do; a horse or 
carriage must be brought to the door even 
if less distances have to be passed. Under 
the conditions first named, walking is a 
bliss; it gives animation to the aed, it 
vivifies the circulation, it paints the cheek, 
and sparkles the eye, and wakes up the 
whole being, physical, mental and moral. 


~ TRUNK DEPOT, 
On the Northeast Corner Forty-Second 
Street and Sixth Avenue, 


UNDER THE CENTRAL SAVINGS BANK, 


where ladies and gentlemen can supply themselves 
with TRUNKS, TRAVELING, SCHOOL AND SHOPPING 
BAG6, and every article needed for traveling conve- 
mionce, at manufacturers’ prices. Every article war- 
ranted as represented. 

REPAIRING SPECIALLY ATTENDED TO. 


JOHN KAVANAGH, Proprievor. 





GUARDIAN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 


*" | Office, No. 251 Broadway 


ORCANIZED 18659. 


Assets, - el $2,500,000 
Losses and Endowments 
Paid, - - - $1,400,000 


Cash Premiums. Annual Dividends, 


TONTINE SAVINGS PLAN. 






ANDREW W. GILL......0cccscececcceeseeeeee President 
EVERETT CLAPP........sseseeeeeeeeees Vice President 
LUCIUS McADAM..... . Secretary and Actuary 


HENRY C. CLENCH ..........00006 Assistant Secretary 
| MANIFOLD oualy and dlatinc iy. This popes 








written 
is a great ag aa 
to merchants. sem writers for the &e. Sold 
b “XBW. Yt Yo ik REWS ASSOCIATION, 119 Nassau 
street, 








FINANCIAL, 





OF THE HIGHEST GRADE, CARE- 
fully selected by our Western 
Agent, for sale at prices that will 
pay from 12 to 15 per cent. on the 


MUNICIPAL 
BONDS 


amount invested. 
THOS. P. ELLIS & CO., Bankers, 14 Pine st. 


Registered Bonds of Leavenworth Co., ’ 
Kansas. Value of property over $20,000,000 
BONDS of the VILLAGE OF NEW LONDON, WIS., 
having but 10 and 12 years to run. 
BONDS of the CITY OF LAGRANGE, LEWIS CO., 
MO., issued for Municipal purposes, 
All payable in New York city. For sale at prices that 
will pay from 12 to 15 per cent. on the investment. 
Also, other choice investment securities. 
Call or send for descriptive circulars, 
THOS, P. ELLIS & CO., Bankers, 14 Pine st. 


TEN PER CENT. 
KANSAS SCHOOL BONDS. 


Principal and interest payable in New York. The 
safest and most d le of bond in A few 
ehoice lots for sale below par. 
7 PER CENT BONDS 
OF JOHNSON COUNTY, KANSAS, 
Registered with State Aaditor. 

Interest January and July, in New York. 
Actual weath OVET.......ccccececceseeeecene $10,000,000 
Indebtecness only... 300,000 
Price, 75 and interest. 

Also, Missouri County Bonds, a* prices that will pay 
the investor 12 to 15 per cent. interes 
ITCH, ‘OTIS & CO.. Bankers, 
Piae street, New York. 









HARTERED BY THE 
UNITED STATES. 
Tue Freepman’s Savines ano Trust Compayy, 


ASSETS OVER $4,000,000. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS BANK. 


ENT, 
Deposits payable ON DEMAND with interest due. 
Aevounte strictly private and confident 
Interest paid by — if desired, to depositors re- 
siding out of the ec 
A specialty — 7 sata. c mee Interest Cer- 
tificates payable ON DEM 
Bank Hovrs—Daily o4P.M., and on 
Monday and Gotnetey a ies — Hy = aP. M. 
c ciRC ULA 
HARRIS, Manager. 


Joun J, Zoi, Cashier" 


MANHATTAN SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
644 Broadway, cor. Bleecker St. 


New York, June 24, 1872, 


Forty-third Semi-Annual Dividend. 





© Trustees of this Institution haye declared the 
Ponty “THIRD SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND, on all 
sums on deposit July |, (by the rules entitled thereto, ) 
at the rate of SIX PER CENT. PER ANNUM, payable 
on and after the third Monday in July. 

Dividends net withdrawn will redelve interest the 
same asa de 

EB. J. BROWN, President, 
ye SCHELL, Treasurer. 

Cc. ALVORD, Scoretary. 


Gas anwval REPORT 
ov Tne 
PRY DOCK SAVINGS BANK, 
341 and M3 East Fourth st., 
July 1, 1973: 
RESOURCES. 





Bonds and M 





Real 
et value, 
os ea tosks' 60 $52,631 35.. 





457,573 79 
403,390 ¢2 
$9,688,744 26 
LIABILITIRS. 
Amount due we eoccerscoes a®” 112,309 29 
sevesene oe +++ 886,877,903 00 
Interest credited 
lat July, 1873...... + 254,405,65 

Excess of Assets over liabilities... 576,434 97 
$9,688,744 26 


py ~ bo a 
of June, 
= W, W. Lyon, Notary public, 


N. ¥. Count: 
ANDRGW siLes , President. 
JAMES L, STEWART, Secretary. 


Dar Dock Sivincs Bayx, } 
Mi anv 343 East Founrtn st., New You«, 


SIX PER CENT. INTEREST 
PAID ON ALL SUMS FROM #5 TO $200. 





AMUSEMENTS 


Woven" 8 MUSEUM, 
THE a FAMILY RESORT. 
FRO PARTS had ris WORLD 
‘on Exhibition from 8 A. M. to 8 P. M. 
The celebrated = 





MAJ 
8 feet 1% inches hi 


ionable entertainment given. 
Admission, 30 cents: 25 ce: 





SCHOOL FURNITURE. 
OUR 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
SCHOOL MATERIAL, 
APPARATUS, 
BLACK BOARDS, 

BOO. CHAR’ 


GLOBES, MAPS, 





APPARATUS, 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 
of all modern styles, and many other 
“ARTICLES FOR EVEBY SCHOOL.” 


Mailed for 10 cts. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & Co., 
LISHERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


14 Bond St., New York. 





SCHOOL FURNITURE. 





Trustees, Teacuens, Schoot Comarrrees and those 
desiring to purchase furniture. will find it to their 
advantage to examine our stock before purchasing. 


» Twenty-five years experience has given us the ad- 


vantage over the many new houses in this line that 
are springi up through the country. And we 
are enabled, by the aid of machimery and the use of 
several'valuable patents which we control, to offer all 
the modern improvements at prices that defy com- 
petition. 

For pacticulars and catalogue, address 

ROBERT PATON, 
26 GROVE po ges 
W YORK. 

Also manufacture: 
CHURCH SUNDAY. "SCHOOL, a LECTURE ROOM 

N. B.—Bleecker mm... ris Bighth avenue cars pas- 
within one block of the door. 


The - Tilustrated Guide 


BEST SCHOOL 
DESKS, 


APPARATUS, | - 


| Philosophical 
S\ Chemical, &c. 
Union Settees, 


Tfect a4 seat and back for Lecture Rooms, 
ailed free 


American School Apparatus Co., 


58 MURRAY STREET, New York. 


PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS 
FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 


INCLUDING 


4IR PUMPS, ELECTRICAL MACHINES OF ALL 
KINDS, INDUCTION COILS, GRISSLER’S TUBES, 
SPECTRUM TUBES, SPECTROSCOPES, 
ACOUSTIC APPARATUS, 
&e., &e., ke. 











with 
&e, 








A vory large stock constantly on hand. 


Prices and Iliustrated Catalogues sent by mai! to 
any address on receipt of ten conta. 


JAMES W, QUEEN & CO., 
635 Broadway, N. ¥. 
924 Chestnut St., Phila. 


J.T. BARNARD & SONS, 
COAL & WOOD. 


Cor. Gouverneur Slip and Front St. 





AND 


294 FRONT STREET. 





Jones’ Stationery Bazaar, 
No, (58 SIXTH AVENUE. out 1843. 


for and In 
cards engraved in the moat fa fashionable style. "Book 
ing neatly execu 
A fine pm hem it of Gold pons os and Holders. 
engraved in manner. 
Something a “stamping. Bentiner- 
chiefs, —s. ete., stamped with crest. coat of arms, 
monogram or initial. Boxes of initial note from 20c. up. 


The new kind, ruled for 40 
Words and and Numbers, with a 
saat ie emer ths 

n! ng 
with ple for scholar’s nam: 
LEAF ang class and date. Size oxtb 

F . —_ «a Tntro- 


SLATE. Plo sect by mal, post-paid, 


‘SILICATE 
SPELLING 





INTEREST allowed on deposits made on July 9, 1#72. 





AN REW MILLS. President. 
JAMES L. STEWART, Secretary. 


PIANOS 


CABINET ORGANS 


PIANO WAREROOMS, 


rent applied to purchase, pes ee ae 





PIANOS 


AND MELODEONS 


AT MERRELL’S, (Late Cummings.) 


NO. 8 UNION SQUARE. 


A large stock, including Pianos of the no well snd yromptiy Cal ind examine before’ Money paid for 


and examine before deciding elsewhere, 
late Cummings, Ne. 8. Union Union Square, 








The retail price of Rightmyer’s — 
jum hand fo: 


the small letters, With all = Ce 
commencing with capi 
mencement and in the 


tals in v 


Twenty-four angen very fine, for a lad: fi 
Commercial fo 
print, plain end ornamented. 
terms and 


First principles and contracted letters. No. 2. Stem 


cises in word more 


The Peard Patent Folding 


IN THE USE OF THIS DESK A SCHOOL OR LECTURE RCOM IS SECURED AT PLEASURE. 
ae RECEIVED THE FIRST 
PREMIUM 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
FAIR FOR 1870 AND 


We also manufacture the 


NATIONAL 


STUDY DESK, 


WITH EASEL ATTACH- 


MENT. 
The National School Furniture Co., lll and 113 William St., New York, 


System of 
sinpeliae as been reduced to Fos Cents. 
ee AMERICAN SYSTEM F PENMANSHIP. In 13 Sa. CoyTENTs 
di ai ae — thirteen small letters pet sie the alphabet, which are of one height and 


No. 3. aN the long letters abeve and below the line, and t 


ty with short easy words. No. 4 Five easy words to the page, 
tals. La va oe , of different lengths, with a capital at the c 
imididie of & Words at the ends of the ibe mone in tho middle. 


loop aud es ~~ aw into words; also Bene No. 4. Form: 
°o 





smaller hand, meral sent: ag ze. 7. C reial 
forms; notes, drafts, ae, 8. ete, No, 9. 

KNOPP'S GERMAN PRNMANSELIP. 
small letters. No. 3. Capital letters and figures. 
small hand. No. 6. 


Exercises in wo: 
BENZIGER 


9 Dey street, New York. PUBLIS! 


- 9 Numbers. Conte 


Desk and ‘Settee 


CLOSED. 
We invite specia) 
attention to our 
j BEAUTIFUL 
, STYLES oP 


STATIONARY 


DESKS, 


Also to our 


Charch and Hal) 
Seatings. 


Send for an Iti 
TRATED CaTALoGuR. 


AT THE 


REDUCTION IN PRIC« ON FIRST-CLASS PENMANSHIPS. 


nd of Knopp’s German and English Pen- 
: No, 1. Text or Me- 
ve the line, ending wine ttw on 

hetr combinations with 


and sente: 


No, 7. Twenty-four sentences ph ng with capitals, hand ba p= sentences, smalier size. No. 9. 
No. 


10. mercial forms for boys. No. 11. 
talic 


y's 
8, cards of compliment. No. 12. Variety habets, , &-— Old English, Roman and 
No. 1 13. Bold commercial welt 1 ‘ 


rm nam 
KNOPP’S PRACTICAL SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP. In 9 Numbers. Per dozen, Cowrants: No. 1 


ing, day- book, reading sentences, commercial 


$1.20. 

No. 3. Exercises in stem, 
of plain capitals, with exer- 
tals, with exerciecs cy words. No. 6. Exercises in a 
; ledger headings, etc.; bold hand. No. 8, 


d 2. Beginning 


p and contracted oy 


Ts: Nos, 1 exercises and 


No. 4. Exercises in weela, "No. 5. Exercises in sentences; 
Exercises in words; commercial hand. 
cises in letters, A nw receipts, notes and drafts; smallest commercial hand. A. 


on each side. Exer- 


No.7. With four line writ! 
Exe in sentences. B. 


BROTHE RS, 
Vine street, nae 0. 








DR. B. F. ATWOOD'’S 


GILEAD BALM FOR THE HAIR, 


THE EXCELSIOR “us B teres AND DRESSING OF 
Tt arrests the tating rs of the re Semetiotaly. 
saaniate a ag 


It cures wy Wakefuiness. 


np confifica’ ti Tha H. Endemann, Ph. 
emist mist fo the Board of Health: 


wood, M. D.—8t: 
“Gilead Balm iw and gt eh bed bea ‘poleenous i vogeabe 
papeacesce and free from a. SS jarious 
su 1 C' 
7 ae eee et A Rapauann, Ph, D. 
druggists. 


Price, $1. Sold by all 





WM. ARNOLD & CO., 
(Successors to W. T. Bawden) 
#RENCH AND SPANISH SHOES, 

781 Broadway, 
pposite A. T. STEWART'S, 


A GREAT OFFER! ! 


HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, will dis- 
pose of f ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELODEONS, and 
RGANS a six bay makers, including Waters’, 
S extreme ae prices for cash, or from $4 
15 moni ly = paid ; the same to let, and rent 
spat a 4 bar Ne hs 7 oes Ligon 2] modern 
4 ready, a new 
kind 0 of | PARLOR ©} ORGAN, the most f beautiful style and 
pone tone ever made. Sheet Music, Music Books 
pod M usic M Ci mailed. 


NEW YORK. 





SERVANTS 


AND 


SEWING MACHINES. 


All SINGER and WHEELER & WILSON SEWING 
MACHINES seld on low monthly payments, without 
extra charge, and instructions given at home or at 
the office. 

Also, Families supplied with faithful domestic SER- 
VANTS, as usual. 

ISAIAH WATTS, 
240 Grand street. Second door East ef Bowery 


Guyot’s Geographies, 
Public ictal ot New York 
City, 


In all the Normal Schools of the State of New 
York, and also in the following important 














Brooklyn, N. Y. Mass, 
B uy Feria r 
oe Gtlaen, Richmond, va. 

veland, 0. Leaven 
oe 

A ’ 

duchess hice dopo" 

Columbus, 0. . O. 

ndianapolis, Lud Rte., ete. 


COOLEY’S 


Elements of Natural Philosophy, 


Used almost exclusively in the Public Schools 
of New York City. 


This new, handsomely illustrated Text-Book has 
hed o most wensaal usual welcome from teachers and will 
be very largely used in the schools of the courtry now 
desiriug an elementary class-book in Natural Philos- 


ophy. 

Descripti and Circulars in 
id to all Mit ous Sehodl Test, Teachers’ Ref- 
erence L'brary Books and Selected 


ce 
List, suited to the needs of teachers, may always be 
nad on application. 





inveazocdingly welcome to te afwaye aod la 


most cordially invii 
SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 





' NN. Y, Bilicate Book Slate Co,, 191 Fulton St., N. ¥ 


654 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 





waANERE EATERS FOUNTAIN, FEI. 


Nickel, $1.00 ; Rubber, $1.50, $3.00 an rie also 
oe quality ) ay Pens, Rubber and Gold Pen ncils, be. 
Send stamp for Circular. 


GEO. F. F HAWKES, 66 Nassau 8t., N.Y. 


HOS. C. McRAE & CO. 


(For thirty-one years at 382 Canal street.) 
LADIES’ DRESS TRIMMINGS, 
FRINGE, GIMP, TASSELS, BUTTONS, 

URE LACE, &c. 
Machine Twist, + Soving oo and Embroidery Silke, ae 
907 B AY, NEW YO® 
(Near Twentieth street 





FURNITURE, BEDDING, ETC. 


WEEKLY OR MONTHLY PAYMENTS TAKEN. 


J. W. SMITH, 
408 EIGHTH AVE., BET. 0TH AND 318T STS. 


CARPETS, 
BEDDING, FURNITURE, ETC. 
AT THE LOWEST CASH PRICES, 

Weekly or monthly payments taken. 


J. LYNCH, 
304 West Twenty-ninth 8t., near Eighth Ave. 


CARPETS, 
FURNITURE, BEDDING, Etc., 


At the Lowest Cash Prices. 





WEEKLY OR MONTHLY PAYMENTS TAKEN, 


DEALY & CONNINGHAM'S, 


384 and 386 Third Av., near 28th St. 


WILLARD & ROGERS, 
384 Hudson Sircet, 


Corner of Houston, N. Y., 
MANUFACTURERS AND DBALERS IN 
LIVB GRESE FEATHERS, 

PURB CURLED HORSE-HAIR MATTRESSES, 
MOSS, HUSKS, BXCELSIOR AND GRASS MAT- 
TRESSES, 

BLANKBTS, COMFORTERS, SHEETS, PILLOW 
CASES, &c. 

BEOSTEADS, COTS, &c. 

Old Feathers dressed and Mattresses made over 


CARPETS, 
FURNITURE, 


BEDS, BEDDING, &c. 


Payments Taken by the Week 
or Month, 
TERMS BASY. 


KELLY & C0., 


Corner of 25th St. and 6th Av. 

















DR. WEBBER, 
SURGEON CHIROPODIST, 


Cures without the use of Acide, Caustics or any tn- 
rie"takewted Joters, avd’ ell a@ictions of the ot 
without the slightest pein. 





